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My good friend Pragmos objects to them 
as useless, He proves to me by figures, by 


In the city of London, in two contiguous /tables, by reports from perspicacious com- 


thoroughfares—theshabbiest, dingiest, poorest 
of their class — there are two Houses of 
Poverty. To the first, entrance is involuntary, 
and residence in it compulsory. You are 
brought there by a catchpole, and kept there 
under lock and key until your creditors are 
paid, or till you have suffered the purgatory 
of an Insolvent Courtremand. This house is 
the Debtor’s Prison of Whitecross Street. I 
know it. I have seen the mysteries of the 
Middlesex side, and have heard the lament- 
ing in the Poultry Ward. Its stones have 
sermons; but it was not to hear them that I 
travelled, last Tuesday evening, Cripplegate- 
ward. My business in Whitecross Street 
was of no debtor or creditor nature ; for I was 
there to visit another house of poverty, the 
asylum of the Society for affording Nightly 
Shelter to the Houseless. 

Let me, in the first instance, state briefly 
what this society professes to do, The man- 
ner in which it is done will form a subject 
for after-description. “It is the peculiar 
object and principle of titis charity” (I quote 
the report) “to afford nightly shelter and | 
assistance to those who are really houseless 
and destitute during inclement winter sea- 
sons, and the occasional suspension of out- 
doorwork, in consequence of the rigour of the 
weather. To fulfil this intention, it is pro- 
vided that an asylum shall be open and 
available at all hours of the night, without | 
the need, on the part of the applicant, of a! 
ticket, or any other passport or plea but his 
or her own statement of helpless necessity.” 
The relief afforded is limited to bread ina 
sufficient quantity to sustain nature, warm 


missioners, that there is no need of any des- 
titution in London; and that, statistically, 
tabularly, honourable - boardically - speaking, 
there is no destitution at all. How can there 
be any destitution with your outdoor relief,and 
your indoor relief, your workhouse test, your 
relieving officers and your casual ward? Be- 
sides, there is employment for all. There are 
hospitals and infirmaries for the sick, work- 
houseinfirmaries forthe infirm. Prosperity, the 
war notwithstanding, is continually increas- 
ing. None but the idle and the dissolute 
need be houseless and hungry. If they are, 
they have the union to apply to; and, conse- 
quently, asylums for the houseless serve no 
beneficial end; divert the stream of chari- 
table donations from its legitimate channels ; 
foster idleness and vice, and parade, before 
the eyes of the public, a misery that does not 
exist. 

So far Pragmos. He is not hard-hearted ; 
but simply, calmly conscious (through faith in 
Arabic numerals, and in the ninety-ninth re- 
port of the Poor Law Commissioners) that 
destitution cannot be. But, he has scarcely 
finished quoting schedule D, when my other 
and sprightlier friend Sharplynx takes me to 
task, humorously, jocularly. He rallies me, 
“ Destitution, my boy,” says Sharplynx, fami- 
liarly, “gammon! How can you, a shrewd 
man of the world” (I blush), “an old stager” 
(I bow), “be taken in by such transparent 
humbug! Haven't you read the ‘limes? 
Haven't you read the Jolly Beggars? Did 
you never hear of cadgers, silver-beggars, 
shallow - coves?) Why sir, that fellow in 
rags with the imitation paralysis, who goes 





shelter, and the means of rest. Thus, little 


shivering along, will have veal for supper 


inducement is offered to those removed in the | to-night : the kidney end of the loin, with 
slightest degree from utter destitution, to stuffing, and a lemon squeezed over it, 
avail themselves of the shelter for the sake of |That woman on the doorstep has hired the 
the food. But, in all cases of inanition or two puny children at fourpence a-day; and 
debility from exhaustion or fatigue, appro-|she will have a pint and a-half of gin before 
priate restoratives,such as gruel, wine, brandy, | she goes to bed. ‘That seemingly hectic fever 
soup and medicine, are administered under flush, is red paint; those tremblings are coun- 
medical superintendence, “ Many have been | terfeit ; that quiet, hopeless, sileut resigna- 
thus rescued,” says the report, “from the} tion is adodge. Don’t talk to me of being 
grasp of death.” |houseless and hungry! The impostors who 

I have two friends who do not approve pretend to be so, carouse in night cellars. 
of institutions on the principle stated above. |'fhey have turkey and sausages, roast pork, 


VoL. XIII. 
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hot punch, paramours, packs of cards, and | butchers’ shops, with their flaring gas-jets, 
roaring songs. Houseless, indeed! J'd give | expose nothing but scraps and bony pieces of 
’em a night’s lodging—in the station-house, | meat. Inferior greengrocery in baskets chokes 
and send ’em to the treadmill in the morn-| up the pathway; but it looks so bad that it 
ing.” Whereupon Sharplynx departs ; mutter-| would be a pity to rescue it from its neigh- 
ing something about the good old times, and|bour the gutter, and its legitimate pro- 
the stocks, and the whipping-post. prietors the pigs. The air is tainted with ex- 

So they go their separate ways—Pragmos | halations from rank tobacco, stale herrings, 
and Sharplynx—yet I cannot blame either of | old clothes, and workshops of noxious trades. 
them. It is but the old story of the many |The parish coffin passes you; the policeman 
punished, for the faults of a few. You, I,| passes you, dull and dingy—quite another 
thousands, are coerced, stinted in our en-| policeman compared to the smart A Sixty- 


joyments, comforts, amusements, liberties, | seven. 
rights, and are defamed and vilified as 
drunkards and ruftians, because one bull- 
necked, thick-lipped, scowling beast of a 
fellow, drinks himself mad with alcohol, beats 
his wife, breaks windows, and roams about 
Drury Lane with a life-preserver. Thousands 
—whose only crime it is to have no money, no 
friends, no clothes, no place of refuge equal 
even to the holes that the foxes have in God’s 
wide world—see the hand of charity closed, 
and the door of mercy shut, because Alice Grey 
is an impostor, and Bamfylde Moore Carew a | 
cheat ; and because there have been such places | 
as the Cour des Miracles, and Rats’ Castle.“Go | 
there and be merry, you rogue!” says Mr. Sharp- 
lynx, facetiously. So the destitute go into the 
streets, and die. They do die; although you | 
may continue talking and tabulating till) 
Doomsday. I grant the workhouses, relieving | 
officers, hospitals, infirmaries, station-houses, | 
boards, minutes, and schedules, the Mendicity 
Society, and the Guildhall Solomons. But 
I stand with Galileo: Si muove ! and asseve- 
rate that, in the city paved with gold, there 
are people who are destitute, and die on door- 
steps, in the streets, on staircases, under dark 
arches, in ditches, and under the lees of walls. 
The police know it. Some day, perhaps, the | 
government will condescend to know it too, | 
and instruct a gentleman at a thousand a-year 
to see about it. 


The raw night-breeze wafts to your 
ears oaths, and the crying of rotten merchan- 
dise, and the wailing of neglected children, and 
choruses of ribald songs. Every cab you 
see blocked up between a costermonger’s 
barrow and a Pickford’s van, appears to you 
to be conveying some miserable debtor to 
prison. 

Struggling, as well as I could, through all 
this squalid life ; slipping on the greasy pave- 
ment, and often jostled off it, I came at last 
upon Whitecross Street, and dived (for that is 
about the only way you can enter it) into a 
forlorn, muddy, dimly-lighted thoroughfare, 
which was the bourne of my travels—Play- 
house Yard. I have not Mr. Peter Cunning- 
ham at hand, and am not sufficient anti- 
quary to tell when or where abouts the play- 
house existed in this sorry place. It is but 
a melancholy drama enacted here now, 
Heaven knows! 

I was not long in finding out the Kefuge. 
About half-way up the yard hung out a 
lamp with a wire screen over it, and the 
name of the asylum painted upon it. I made 
my way to an open doorway whence issued 
a stream of light; and, before which, were 
ranged in a widish semi-circle a crowd of 
cowering creatures, men, women, and children, 
who were patiently awaiting their turn of 
entrance. This was the door to the House 
of Poverty. 





Thinking of Pragmos and Sharplynx, I 
walked last Tuesday evening through Smith- 
field and up Barbican. It is a very dreary 
journey at the best of times; but, on a raw} 
February night—with the weather just hesi- 
tating between an iron frost and a drizzling 
thaw, and, not making up its mind on either 
subject, treating you to a touch of both alter- 
nately—the overland route to Whitecross 
Street is simply wretched. The whole 
neighbourhood is pervaded with a miasma of 
grinding, unwholesome, sullen, and often 
vicious poverty. Everything is cheap and 
nasty ; and the sellers seem as poor as the 
buyers. There are shops whose stock-in- 
trade is not worth half-a-dozen shillings. 
There are passers-by, the whole of whose 
apparel would certainly be dear at nine- 
pence. Chandlers’ shops, marine stores, pawn- 
shops, and public houses, occur over and 
over again in sickening repetition. ‘There is | 
a frowsy blight on the window-panes and the | 
gas-lamps, The bread is all seconds; the| 





I need not say that the object of my visit 
was promptly understood by those in autho- 
rity, and that every facility was afforded me 
of seeing the simple system of relief at work. 
It was not much in a sight-seeing point of | 
view, that the society’s officers had toshowme. | 
They had no pet prisoners ; no steam-cooking 
apparatus ; no luxurious baths; no corrugated 
ironlaundry;no vaulted passages, nor octagonal 
court-yards gleaming with white-wash and 
dazzling brass-work ; no exquisite cells fitted 
up with lavatories and cupboards, and conve- 
niences of the latest patent invention. Every- 
thing was, on the contrary, of the simplest 
and roughest nature ; yet everything seemed 
to me to answer admirably the purpose for 
which it was designed. 

I entered, first, an office, where there were 
some huge baskets filled with pieces of | 
bread ; and where an official sat at a desk 
registering, in a ledger, the applicants for ad- 
mission as they presented themselves for 
examination at the half-door or bar. They 
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came up one by one, in alternate sexes, as|trellis-work. As to her dress, it looked as 
they had been summoned from the semi-|if some cunning spinner had manufactured a 
circle outside. Now it was a young sailor- | textile fabric out of mud ; or, as if dirt could 
boy in a Guernsey frock; now a travel-|be darned and patched. I did not see her 
stained agricultural labourer ; now a wan | feet; but I heard a flapping on the floor as 
artisan ; now a weary ragged woman with a/she moved, and guessed what sort of shoes 
troop of children ; now, most pitiable spec- | she must have worn. She was the sort of 
tacle of all, some woe-begone, shrinking little woman who ought to have had a round, 
needlewoman—young, but a hundred years | rosy, dumpling face—and she had two bead- 
old in misery—comely, but absolutely |like black eyes; but face and eyes were all 
seamed and scarred and macerated by famine. | crushed and battered by want and exposure. 
The answers were almost identical: They had | Her very skin was in rags. The poor little 
come up from the country in search of work ;/ woman did nothing but make faces, which 
or they were London bred, and could not ob-| would have been ludicrous, if—in the con- 
tain work ; or the Union was full, and they ‘nection of what surrounded and covered 
could not get admission; or they had no' her, and her own valiant determination not 
money ; ortheyhad had nothing toeat ; orthey | to ery—they had not been heart-rending. 
did not know where else to go. All this was! Yes; she was Irish, (she said this apo- 
said not volubly ; not entreatingly ; and with | logetically) ; but, she had been a_ long 
noejaculations or complaints and with few addi-! time in Liverpool. Her husband had run 
tions ; but wearily, curtly, almost reluctantly. | away and left her. She had no children. She 
What had they to tell? What beyond a'could have borne it better, she said, if she 
a name, a date, a place, was necessary to be had. She had slept one night before in the 
extracted from them? In their dismal!“ Institution” (she prided herself a little on 
attire, in their deathlike voices, in their | this word, and used it pretty frequently), but 
awful faces, there was mute eloquence she had been ashamed to come there again, 
enough to fill five hundred ledgers such as! and had slept one night in the workhouse and 
the one on the desk. I am noprofessed phy-! three nights in the streets. The superinten- 








siognomist. I believe I have sufficient know- 
ledge of the street-world to tell a professional 
beggar from a starving man ; but I declare I 
saw no face that night passing the hatch but 


dent spoke to her kindly, and told her she could 
be sheltered in the Refuge for a night or two 
longer ; and that then, the best thing she 
could do would be to make her way to Liver- 


in which I could read: Ragged and Tired—| pool again. “But 1 can’t walk it, indeed,” 


Dead Beat —Utterly Destitute—Houseless| cried the little woman; “I shall never be 
and Hungry. The official took down each | able to walk it. O, dear! O, dear!” The 
applicant's name, age, and birthplace ; where | valorously screwed -up face broke down all 
he had slept the night before ; what was his|at once; and, as she went away with her 
vocation; what the cause of his coming! ticket, I heard her flapping feet and meek 
there. The ledger was divided into columns | sobs echoing through the corridor. She did 
for the purpose. I looked over it. To the | not press her story on us. She did not whine 
causes for application there was one unvary- | for sympathy. She seemed ashamed of her 





ing answer—Destitution. In the “ Where | 
slept the previous night ?” the answers ran; | 
St. Luke’s; Whitechapel; in the streets ; | 
Stepney ; in the streets, in the streets, and in 
the streets again and again, till I grew! 
sick. Many men are liars, we know; and 
among the five hundred destitute wretches | 
that are nightly sheltered in this place 
there may be—I will not attempt to dis- 
pute it—a per-centage of impostors; a 
few whose own misconduct and impro-| 
vidence have driven them to the wretchedest | 
straits ; yet, I will back that grim ledger | 
to contain some thousand more truths than | 
are told in a whole library of reports of| 
parliamentary committees. 

There was a lull in the admissions, and I 
was inquiring about the Irish, when the| 
official told the doorkeeper to “ call the first 
female.” By luck, the “first female” was 
Irish herself. She was a very little woman, | 
with the smallest bonnet I ever saw. It was, | 
positively, nothing more than a black patch 


grief. Was this little woman a humbug, I 
wonder ? 

A long lank man in black mud came up 
afterwards ; whose looks seemed fluttering 
between the unmistakeable “ragged and 


|tired” and an ominous “ragged and des- 


perate.” I shall never forget his hands as 
he held them across on the door-sill—long, 
emaciated, bony slices of integument and 
bone. They were just the hands a man might 
do some mischief to himself or some one else 
with, and be sorry for. I shall never forget, 
either, the rapt eager gaze with which he re- 
garded, almost devoured, the fire in the office 
grate. He answered the questions addressed 
to him, as it were mechanically, and without 
looking at his interlocutor. His whole atten- 
tion, wishes, thoughts, being centred in the 
blazing coals. He seemed to hug himself in 
the prospective enjoyment of the warmth ; 
to be greedy of it. Better the fire there, 
than the water of the dark cold river. I 
was not sorry when he received his 








on the back of her head, and the frayed ends | ticket ; and, looking over his shoulder at the 
were pulled desperately forward towards her | fire, went shuflling away. He frightened me. 
chin, showing her ears through a ragged!’ I was informed by the superintendent 
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(a frank-spoken military man, who had lost 
a leg in the Caffre war), that, as a rule, the 
duration of the shelter extended by the society 
is limited to three nights to Londoners, and 
to seven nights to country people. In special 
cases, however, special exceptions are made ; 
and every disposition is shown to strain a 
point in favour of those weary wanderers, 
and to bear with them, as far as is consistent 
with justice to others. A ration of eight 
ounces of bread is given to each admitted 
person on entrance, another ration when 
they leave between eight and nine the next 
morning. 

Accompanied by the secretary and the 
superintendent, I was now shown the dormi- 
tories. We visited the men’s side first. Pass- 
ing a range of lavatories, where each inmate 
is required to wash his face, neck, and 
arms; hot water being provided for the pur- 
pose; we ascended a wooden staircase, and 
came into a range of long, lofty, barn-like 
rooms, divided into sections by wooden pil- 
lars. An immense stove was in the centre, 
fenced in with stakes ;\ and, in its lurid hospi- 
table light, I could fancy the man in black 
and some score more brothers in misery, 

eedily basking. Ranged on either side were 
ong rows of bedplaces, trough-like, grave- 
like, each holding one sleeper. In the early 
days of the society (it has been in ex- 
istence for more than thirty years) the in- 
mates slept on straw; but, as this was found 
to possess many drawbacks to health, 
cleanliness, and to offer danger from fire, mat- 
tresses stuffed with hay and covered with 
waterproofing, which can be washed and aired 
with facility, have been substituted. Instead 
of blaukets, which harbour vermin and are | 
besides less durable, there are ample cover- 
lets of Basil leather, warm and substantial. 
With these; with the ration of bread; with 
genial warmth, the objects sought for are 
attained. It is not an hotel that is required. 
The slightest modicum of luxury would cor- 
roborate Pragmos, and be an encouragement 
to the worthless, the idle, and the depraved. 
The Refuge competes with no lodging-house, no 
thieves’ kitchen, no tramps’ boozing-cellar ; 
but it is a place for a dire corporeal necessity 
to be ministered to, by the simplest corporeal 
requisites. A roof to shelter, a bed to lie on, 
a fire to warm, a crust to eat—these are offered 
to those who have literally nothing. 

By the flickering gas which is kept burn- 
ing all night, I stood with my back to one of 
the wooden pillars, and looked at this sad 
scene. The bebednens were rapidly filling. 
Many of the tired-out wayfarers had already 
sunk into sleep; others were sitting up in| 
bed mending their poor rags; many lay! 
awake, but perfectly mute and quiescent. | 
As far as the eye could reach, almost, there | 
were more ranges of troughs, more reclining | 
heaps of rags. I shifted my position ner-| 
vously as I found myself within range, | 
wherever I turned, of innumerable eyes,— 
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eyes calm, fixed, brooding, hopeless. Who has 
not had this feeling, while walking through 
an hospital, a lunatic asylum, a prison? The 
eyes are upon you, you know, gazing sternly, 
moodily, reproachfully. You feel almost as 
if you were an intruder. You are not the 
doctor to heal, the priest to console, the Lady 
Bountiful to relieve. What right have you 
to be there, taking stock of human miseries, 
and jotting down sighs and tears in your 
note-book ? 

I found the surgeon at a desk by the fire. 
He had just been called in to a bad case; 
one that happened pretty frequently, though. 
The miserable case was just being supported 
from a bench to his bed. He had come in, 
and had been taken very ill; not with cholera, 
or fever, or dysentery, but with the disease 
my friend, Sharplynx, won’t believe in—Star- 
vation. He was simply at death’s door 
with inanition and exhaustion. Drunk with 
hunger, surfeited with cold, faint with 
fatigue. He did not require amputation 
nor cupping, quinine, colchicum, nor sarsa- 
parilla; he merely wanted a little brandy 
and gruel, some warmth, some supper and 
a bed. The cost price of all these did 


not probably amount to more than six- 
pence ; yet, curiously, for want of that 
six-pennyworth of nutriment and rest, there 
might have been a bill on the police station 
Dead Body 


door to-morrow, 
Found. 

I asked the surgeon, if such cases occurred 
often. They did, he said: Whether they 
ever ended fatally ? Occasionally. Only the 
other night a man was brought in by a police 
sergeant, who had found him being quietly 
starved to death behind a cart. He was a tall, 
athletic-looking man enough, and was very 
sick. While the sergeant was stating 
his case, he suddenly fell forward on the 
floor — dead! He was not diseased, only 
starved. 

Seeking for information as to the general 
demeanour of the inmates, I was told that 
good conduct was the rule, disorderly or 
refractory proceedings the exception. “If 
you were here at eight o’clock, sir,” said the 
superintendent (it was now half-past seven), 
“you wouldn’t hear a pin drop. Poor crea- 
tures! they are too tired to make a disturb- 
ance. The boys, to be sure, have a little chat 
to themselves; but they are easily quieted, 
When, once in a way, we have a disorderly 
character, we turn him out, and there is an 
end of it.” I was told, moreover, that almost 
anything could be done with this motley 
colony by kind and temperate language, and 
that they expressed, and appeared to feel, 
sincere gratitude for the succour afforded to 
them. ‘They seldom made friends among 
their companions, the superintendent said. 
They came, and ate, and warmed themselves, 
and went on their way in the morning, alone. 
There is a depth of misery too great for com- 
panionship. 


beginning, 
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Touching the boys, those juveniles were 
relegated to a plantation of troughs by them- 
selves, where they were plunging and tumbling 
about in the usual manner of town-nursed 
Bedouins. I learnt that the institution—to 
use a familiar expression—rather fought shy of 
boys. Boys are inclined to be troublesome ; 
and, whenever it is practicable, they are 
sent to the ragged school dormitories, where, 
my guide said, “they make them go to school 
before they go to bed, which they don’t like 
at all.” More than this, some parents, to 
save themselves the trouble of providing 
supper and bedding for their children, will 
send one or more of them to the Refuge ; 
and, where space is so vitally valuable, the 
introduction of even one interloper is a thing 
to be carefully prevented. 

The Refuge is open after five in the evening, 
and a porter is on duty all night for the ad- 
mission of urgent cases. The fires and gas are 
also kept burning throughout the night, and 
a male and female superintendent sit up, in 
case of need. Those who have been in the 
Refuge on Saturday night, have the privilege 
of remaining in the institution during the 
whole of Sunday. They have an extra ration 
of bread and three ounces of cheese, and 
divine service is performed in the morning 
and afternoon. ‘lhere are many Sabbaths | 
kept in London: the Vinegar Sabbath, the 
Velvet and Satin Sabbath, the Red Hot 
Poker Sabbath, the carriage-and-pair Sab- 


bath, the gloomily-lazy Sabbath, the pipe-| 
and-pot Sabbath ; but I doubt if any can equal | 
the Sabbath -passed in this wretched Piay- 
house Yard, as a true Sabbath of rest, and} 
peace, and mercy. 

We went up, after this, to the women’s 


wards. The arrangements were identical | 
with those of the men; save, that one room, | 
is devoted to women with families, where 
the partitions between the troughs had been 
taken away that the children might lie with 
their mothers, We passed between the ranges | 
of bed-places ; noticing that the same mourn- 
ful, weary, wakeful silence, was almost invari- 
able, though not, I was told,compulsory. The | 
only prohibition—and safety requires this—is | 
against smoking. Now and then, a gaunt girl | 
with her black hair hanging about her face 
would rise up in her bed to stare at us; now) 
and then, some tattered form amongst those 
who were sitting there till the ward below | 
was ready for their reception, would rise 
from the bench and drop us a curtsey ; but 
the general stillness was pervading and un- 
varying. A comely matron bustled about 
noiselessly with her assistant; who was a 
strange figure among all these rags; being 
a pretty girl in ringlets and ribbons. One 
seemed to have forgotten, here, that such 
a being could be in existence. I spoke 
to some of the women on the benches, It 
was the same old story. Needle-work 
at miserable prices, inability to pay the 
two-penny rent of a lodging, no triends, | 
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utter destitution; this, or death. There 
were a few—and this class I heard was 
daily increasing—who were the wives of 
soldiers in the Militia, or of men in the 
Land Transport and Army Works Corps. 
Their husbands had been ordered away ; 
they had no claim upon the regular Mili- 
tary Relief Association, they had received 
no portion of their husband’s pay—and 
they were houseless and hungry. 

1 stopped long to look down into the 
room where the women and children were, 
‘There they lay, God help them! head to 
heel, transversely, anyhow for warmth ; nest- 
ling, crouching under the coverlets ; at times 
feebly wailing. Looking down upon this 
solemn, silent, awful scene made you shud- 
der ; made you question by what right you 
were standing up, warm, prosperous, well- 
fed, well-clad, with these destitute creatures, 
your brothers and sisters, who had no better 
food and lodging than this? But for the 
absence of marble floors and tanks, the place 
might be some kennel for hounds; but for 
the rags and the eyes, these might be sheep 
in the pens in Smithfield Market. 

I went down-stairs at last; for there was 
no more to see, Conversing further with 
the secretary, I gleaned that the average 
number of destitute persons admitted nightly 


jis five hundred and fifty ; but that as many 


as six hundred have been accommodated, 
Last year—when the asylum was open from 
the fifteenth of January, until (owing to 
the long duration of the inclement weather) 
the tenth of April—four thousand two hun- 
dred and eighty-nine individuals were ad- 
mitted, thirty-six thousand eight hundred and 
tifteen night’s lodgings afforded, andone hun- 
dred and eight thousand two hundred and 
fifty-seven rations of bread distributed. 
Looking at the balance-sheet of the society, 
I found the total expense of the asylum (ex- 
clusive of rent), was less than one thousand 
pounds, 

A thousand pounds! we blow it away in 
gunpowder; we spend it upon diplomatic 
fool’s caps; we give it every month in the 
year to right honourable noblemen for doing 
nothing, or for spoiling what ordinary men 
of business would do better. A thousand 
pounds! It would not pay a deputy sergeant 
at arms; it would scarcely be a retiring 
pension for an assistant prothonotary. A 
thousand pounds! Deputy-chaff-wax would 
have spurned it, if offered as compensation 
for loss of office. A thousand pounds! the 
sum jarred upon my ear,asI walked back 
through Smithfield. At least, for their ten 
hundred pounds, the Society for Sheltering 
the Houseless save some hundreds of human 
lives a-year. 

I abide by the assertion, that men and 
women die nightly in our golden streets, be- 
cause they have no bread to put into their 
miserable mouths, no roofs to shelter their 
wretched heads. It is no less a God-known, 
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man-neglected fact, that in any state of society | press that gave the Archeological Survey 
in which such things can be, there must be|and accompanying poem to an admiring 
something essentially bad, and rotten. public. A little further to the left was the 
saloon of Perkins, the hairdresser, who had 
MY COUNTRY TOWN. occasionally been summoned to the hall, and 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE First. | Whose demeanour was, in consequence, as 
I terr Winborough when I was twelve; mysterious as that of Sparkes, aud incom- 
years old; and, before I saw it again, was|parably more haughty. Whatever qualities 
a matron of thirty ; but in the interval, my| Perkins had derived from intercourse with 
mind’s picture of the old English town the great, affability was certainly not amongst 
was as vivid as ever. I could see the wide|them. He would bring the tips of his fingers 
square market-place, with what was called |in contact with plebeian locks with a reluc- 
its cross in the centre, where the market-| tance that painfully suggested the difference 
women drew snowy napkins from the prim-| between them and those aristocratic curls 
rose-tinted butter; where the whitest of} with which he was sometimes occupied. He 
cream cheese lay cradled in the greenest of} would stand at his door on market-days, 
cabbage-leaves; where stalls, like altars to | frowning on the London coach as it wedged 
Good Cheer, bore round hampers of ribstone | through the crowd, evidently indignant that 
pippins, and baking-pears, with pyramids of | democratic passengers could enter a town so 
plums; while, at the base of the shrine, | near to Naseby Hall, on the simple condition 
poultry cackled or crowed their unanimous | of paying their fares. 
objection to be selected for its victims. I| lam talking of nearly twenty years ago ; 
could see the solid rolls of woollen ranged on | but let me speak of the time for awhile as if 
the steps of Jubb, the tailor, and, floating present. That stout, round-faced, spencered 
above them, bright stuffs, prints, and ribbons, | little man, for whom every one makes way, 
all labelled at the most astonishing prices. 1)is Mr. Latham, our banker, the great man of 
used to think that the kerseys and the rib-; Winborough. He is awful, not solely on 
bons (so opposite in themselves) symbolised account of his wealth, but because his only 
Jubb’s liberal range of mind. They showed child, Miss Amelia, is Lady Naseby’s god- 
how he could blend the useful with the orna- | daughter. His manner is somewhat off-hand, 
mental, and proved that while he challenged , but he has a kind heart, gives himself no airs; 


our respect in his sterner character as tailor, 
he could relax into the amenities of life in 


his blander vocation of haberdasher. Nearly 
opposite Jubb’s was the shop of Sparkes, 


bookseller and printer. It was in his window 
that you beheld that engraving of the mas- 
sive square-towered church, which was exe- 
cuted after the chancel and the southern porch 
had been partially rebuilt. The commission 
for an original drawing of the church had, in 


and, being a person of real importance, is 
indifferent about showing it. He dives from 
the market-place into a little flagged court. 
He enters the shop of Mrs. Lamb the pastry- 
cook ; where I buy the maccaroons for Cyril, 
and where my feelings are often severely 
| tried by ravishing odours of pAtés and soups. 
The banker is probably going to give a dinner 
party. A tall gentleman of melancholy 
| Visage has seen him enter, and reconnoitres 


the first instance, been offered to Roxby ;, him through the window with vivid interest. 
but, although he wanted money, the poor|Atsome movement of Mr. Latham—who is 
fellow was just then in such request at} perhaps pantomimically declining goose pie— 
Olympus, that our townsfolk selected an| Mr. Myers shakes his head with pensive de- 


artist from a more adjacent though less 
classic locality. The engraving was patron- 
ised by, and dedicated to, Lady Naseby of 
Naseby Hall, a countess in her own right, 
who, from her proximity to Winborouzh, 
made it positively redolent of her influence. 
Sparkes had himself dedicated to her his 
Archeological Survey of Winborough, from 
the period of the Romans to the (then) pre- 
sent time. The poem entitled Naseby Hall, 
was generally attributed to his pen; and 
although not directly proved, the rumour 
gained countenance from a sudden lowness of 
voice and a premature assumption of spec- 
tacles, by which Sparkes was supposed to 
imitate the studious and abstract bias of the 
poetic temperament. He conformed, never- 
theless, to the innocent gaieties of life. The 
respective programmes of the annual re- 
gatta, the theatre, and the ball at the 
Assembly Rooms—all under the patronage 
of Lady Naseby—issued from the same 


|precation. He doubtless expects to be in- 
ivited. Such an attention would be only 
;humane to a man of his keen sensibilities. 
|He is the editor of the Winborough Guar- 
dian. He lets you understand that he might 
‘aspire to far higher distinctions in the me- 
| tropolis—but there is a spell upon him. He 
jis the victim of a hidden—but I must not 
tell. Enough, that if London have wealth 
'and honours, there is no Naseby there. Yor 
| the rest, he is a barrister, sometimes holds 
an assize brief, and has been known to 
puzzle juries by a bird-like trill in his voice, 
which he has copied from the countess. 

The flagged court conducts you to the wind- 
ing and bustling High Street. There, with its 
vaulted roof and massive window stands the 
Old Hall, our Exeter Hall, our exhibition 
room, our exchange, our theatre. Mr. Alfred 
St. Leon de l’‘Orme—the respected manager of 





our cireuit—will perform there to-night, and 
do honour to his illustrious name by his 
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delineation of Hamlet. A few doors beyond is 
the cheerful Naseby Arms. Look down its 
yard! What a vista of buff-coated farmers, 
dotted with scarlet-coated huntsmen ; of 
hacks, thorough-breds, and sibilating ostlers ! 
What ringing of bells as you look in at the 
door ; what hams, turkeys, and pheasants, 
suspended in the passage; what cherry-rib- 
boned chambermaids tripping down thestairs! 
I grieve to pass by the gay toy-shop, but hav- 
ing spent my money, | had better pass and 
not look, than look and not enter. I shall 
turn down a narrow street by that gloomy 
corner-shop, above which the name Nettle- 
ship, and the titles of the goods which he 
vends, are scarcely legible for age. That is 
the shop of our head grocer and wine mer- 
chant. No muscatels, currants, or drums of 
figs tempt you in his windows, A solitary 
cone of sugar in blue paper or the figure of 
a mandarin peers over his wire blinds. Yet 
there alone can you obtain from dark hollows 
under counters, or from lamp-lit vaults, your 
cayenne, conserves of quince, preserved gin- 
ger, Midland Hunt sauce, travelled madeira, 
and tawny port. White in the High Street, 
Tibbetts in the Market-place, and other novi 
homines, may resort to placards and display, 
but Nettleship knows better what becomes 
his dignity and that of Pollux Lane. For in 
that lane dwell the vicar, the banker, the 
principal attorney, the head surgeon, and, 
above all, Mrs. Colonel Massingham, whom 
the Talbots from the Grange used regularly 
to visit, and at whose door Lady Naseby’s 
carriage has been known to stand thrice in 
a twelvemonth. Aud in Pollux Lane—I hope 
I write it with humble thankfulness rather 
than with elation—was situated our house. 

We liked it all the better for that prosaic 
outside which it wore as a mask to its ro- 
mance. On one side of the hall you entered 
a large oak-panelled room, with a high 
carved mantel-piece, and an ample hearth— 
the spot on which young Captain Farr, mad 
with jealous rage, fell slain by his own hand, 
at the feet of Alice Joddrell, a coquette who 
rejoiced in powder and patches. Her father, 
Sir Richard Joddrell, Knight, was mayor of 
Winborough in Queen Anne’s time. Often 
at twilight, in that panelled room, have I 
fancied shapes issuing from the distant 
corner, aud flitting over the faint gold bar 
which the oil lamp in the street cast upon the 
shadowed floor, until Miss Joddrell’s pliant 
form seemed again to fill the arm-chair—her 
careless head averted from the tall dark 
figure that bowed moodily over the mantel- 
piece. On the other side of the hall ran one 
of the quaintest and snuggest of rooms—my 
father’s library. To leave the panelled room 
with its dying embers on a winter's night, 
and then to enter the warm, bright little 
library, was very much like closing a volume 
of Mrs. Radcliffe and taking up Charles 
Lamb. 


There was just space in this room for our | 
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family circle and a privileged friend, gene- 
rally Roxby the artist. His enthusiastic 
temperament, his sparkling but restless eye, 
and his fixed belief that some great potentate 
or peer would one day discover and proclaim 
his genius, made him quite a figure of 
romance in an every-day group. We were 
all to have whatever our hearts could wish 
for when Roxby became acknowledged as a 
heroic painter—a personage whose influence 
he considered fully equal to that of a prime 
minister or a commander-in-chief. Our draw- 
ing-room was up-stairs to the rear of the 
house. It commanded the garden with its 
pleasant grass-plot and sun-dial, its curving 
paths, well-arranged flower-beds, and a 
secluded arcade of limes which belted the 
grounds and conducted by a flight of steps 
to a somewhat narrow terrace upon the 
river, 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


THE river was, in my juvenile days, the scene 
of a celebrated contest between our port and 
that of H , With which we had communi- 
cation by steam. As this contest not only 
showed the public spirit of our town, but 
exerted in its results an important influence 
on our private fortunes, I will relate it in 
detail. 

A couple of steamers, established by our 
chief capitalists, had plied for years between 
the two ports. The British Empire and the 
Albion were not, I confess, of those colossal 
dimensions which their names suggested. The 
Ant, the Bee, and other members of the penny 
fleet on the Thames were Leviathans com- 
pared with our packets. The latter, however, 
sufliced for the thirty or forty passengers who 
were accustomed to use them. Both vessels 
as they approached the sea—the Albion in 
particular— went through a series of gambols 
scarcely consistent with their nominal supre- 
macy over that element, and not absolutely 
conducive to the comfort of the travellers, No 
one, however, thought of upbraiding the 
steam-boats with these results. They were 
held to be inevitable, to have their source in 
the fixed economy of things, and to form, in 
fact, the only conditions upon which the voyage 
to H ever was or ever could be possible. 
Judge then of the wonder and indignation 
which filled our town when certain speculators 
at H resolved to start rival packets 
between the two ports. 

As we returned no member to parliament, 
and lacked therefore the natural vent for our 
antagonism, you may suppose that we did not 
lose the opportunity which now offered for 
developing that marked principle in human 
nature. Our vicar—who risked his neck 
twice a week with the hounds—launched a 
memorable philippic from the pulpit against 
the gamblers in human life who undertook 
the passage to H at the rate of eight 
milesan hour, The new company was every- 
where denounced for its avarice and impiety, 
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and the few amongst us suspected of any alli- 
ance with it were peremptorily ostracised. 
When the rival boat—the Eagle—made her 
first voyage, we were generally of opinion 
that some special visitation of Providence 
would befall her—that her boiler would 
burst, or, at least, that she would founder on 
the bar at the river-mouth. So prevailing 
was this expectation, that I doubt whether 
any amount of premium would have induced 
the branch offices in our town to insure the 
lives of her passengers. In spite, however, of 
all prognostics, the Eagle had the presump- 
tion to arrive, not only safely, but an hour in 
advance of the British Empire. It is true that 
this audacity was rebuked by shouts of exe- 
cration from the populace, and the directors 
and their dupes had to land under an escort 
of constables, which they had prudently 
secured. But still I think the impression 
gradually deepened—that a vessel which 
could perform a voyage in four hours must 
be considered swifter than one which required 
five for the same purpose, and that superior 
speed might possibly result in superior 
custom. ‘Tio meet this emergency the vicar, 
who had doubtless specitic reasons, for pro- 
nouncing eight miles an hour impious, urged 
the prompt construction of a boat which 
should ply at the orthodox rate of ten. 
Our company accordingly built the Mercury, 
which achieved a complete triumph over the 
Eagle. Nothing daunted—the opposition set 
a new vessel upon the stocks. She was to 
eclipse competition at once and for ever. She 
was to combine lightness with solidity—power 
with speed. She was to work with double 
engines, and her bow was to cleave the water 
like a blade. 

This paragon was duly launched and 
named the Victory; then towed to London 
for her fittings. On the day that she was to 
perform her first passage against the Mercury, 
public excitement in Winburough was at its 
climax. As two o’clock (the possible hour of 
arrival) drew near, both banks of the river 
and the houses that overlooked it were 
crowded with spectators. All the wealth, 
beauty, and fashion of the neighbourhood 
were assembled on the line of route. The 
expectant mass at a tournament could hardly 
have been more varied or more eager than we. 
The people spoke but in whispers or in that 
subdued undertone which marks the emotion 
of suspense. The interest was indeed painful, 
for our townsfolk had little hope as to the re- 
sult of the day. They thought of the Victory’s 
double engines, and prepared sternly for 
defeat; nor had they any faith, as before, that 
Providence would concern itself to frustrate 
the enemy. At length two boomed slowly 
from the old church-steeple. The wind which 
lay towards the river bore to us the linger- 
ing echoes which sounded to many like a 
knell. 

From this moment every eye was strained 
up the winding banks to catch the first 
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smoke-wreath from the approaching rivals, 
It was an oppressive thought that, before 
another hour was pealed from the belfry, 
their fate would be decided. For my part, I 
almost wished we could have put back the 
clock, so thrilling grew the crisis. The crowd 
hardly breathed. An elderly gentleman, 
seized with a fit of coughing, was rebuked 
with a concentrated gaze of sternness, as if 
he had committed some profane act. A boy, 
who, spite of the solemn occasion, gave vent 
to one of those shrill whoops, in which all 
gamins delight, actually cowered before the 
clenched fists which on all sides radiated to his 
face like the spokes of a wheel to its centre. 
At this juncture a member of the Midland 
Hunt, whose course had lain up the river, 
was seen galloping up on the opposite bank. 
When within ear-shot he drew rein, and 
shouted fromstentorian lungs: “ The Victory’s 
at Mallett’s Dean, and half-a-mile a-head !” 
Having said this, he turned to the right and 
plunged into Lea Thicket. 

The oracle had been uttered. The crowd 
gave a heavy sigh, but it was partly of relief. 
We had scarcely looked for better news, and 
it was something that, though beaten, we 
should not be disgraced. For a few. minutes 
there was a slight hum, which again lapsed 
into silence. At length a cry broke forth, 
“There, there by the poplars!” Looking to 
that curve of the mazy river where groups of 
those trees stood like sentinels, we saw a 
trail of fire flash along their clumps. An 
intervening hill for a moment bafiled our 
view, but almost instantly the red stream 
rounded the hill-base. Not till then did we 
see that the flame—flame without smoke— 
issued from a black funnel, in front of which 
a tall slender mast stood defined. There was 
no longer doubt. It was the Victory! On 
she came with spectral speed—flags stream- 
ing from bow, mast, and stern ; funnel flaring 
from her heart of fire. And behind her— 
rounding the hill with grand emulation, and 
with billows of ebon smoke blown behind her 
like hair—dashed the Mercury. 

“Half-a-mile behind!” cried one; “not a 
hundred yards.” 

“A hundred !—Say fifty,” replied another, 
after an interval. 

“That was two minutes since,” was the 
rejoinder ; “for see, neighbour, she gains— 
she gains!” 

Yes; for, as we afterwards learned, the 
Victory’s engines were too heavy for her 
build. In passing our terrace, the Mercury 
(she had reserved her power for a grand 
dénouement) shot by her antagonist, and 
from the decks of the former, till then silent, 
burst forth the air of the Conquering Hero, 
drowned in the hutrahs that rolled from 
bank to bank, and in the pealing bells, which 
on the mere chance of such a result, had been 
ordered to proclaim it. I can well remember 
how I clapped my hands in sympathy with 
honest Roxby, who thought the subject epic 
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in its interest, and whose sketch of it arrived 
at the dignity of an engraving. I can still 
see dear little Cyril leap into the air, waving 
his tiny fist in congratulation. 

I have said that this contest, besides its 
public importance, issued in momentous re- 
sults to ourselves, ‘The first of these—I may 
as well tell it at once, as you would never 
guess it—was Lady Naseby’s first visit to my 
parents. Our terrace probably commanded 
a better and more convenient view of the 
river than any spot near the town. So keen 
and general was the desire to witness the 
steam-race, that the Countess herself, it was 
hinted to my father, might possibly be won 
to honour him with her presence. 

Dr. Woodford’s reception of this news, 
though rather stately, was, it seems, sufli- 
ciently courteous. The due formalities were 
exchanged between the castle and ourselves, 
and on the eventful morning the Countess 
actually arrived. Cyril and 1 had lain awake 
hours the night before, speculating upon her 
dress and retinue. We fully expected that 
she would be preceded by mediveval horse- 
men with banners and trumpets—that she 
would wear a coronet and velvet robe, and 
that her train would be borne by pages in 
white satin. No doubt it was a momentary 
disappointment to see a young lady—she 
seemed young to our unpractised eyes— 
attired in the simplest fashion of the times. 

She was in slight mourning for some dis- 
tant relative, and her dress—a lavender 
ground intersected with narrow stripes of 
black—set off admirably the extreme fairness 
of her complexion. Our brief regret at her 
simple attire was soon lost in the undetinable 
charm of the wearer. Her manner to my 
father would have convinced you that one of 
her chief ends in life had been realised in his 
acquaintance ; and her smiling reluctance to 
sit until my mother consented to take the 
cushion next her on the estrade, won our 
hearts at once. She addressed a question to 
me, at which I stammered and blushed, not 
from absolute shyness, but because I had 
fairly forgotten the meaning of her words in 
their music. She then held out her hand to 
Cyril, toyed admiringly with his light golden 
curls, and made him share her hassock, with 
a foot so captivating in its chaussure of black 
silk and-morocco, that it seemed quite im- 
possible it could ever have trampled upon 
hearts in the unfeeling way ascribed to it by 
report, Censorious people might call Lady 
Naseby a flirt, and say that she cared only 
for excitement, for archery-meetings, races, 
and private theatricals. To us this was as 
libellous as the assertion by the same au- 
thorities that she was forty, and that her 
courtesy to my father arose from motives 
connected with the approaching election for 
the shire. 

My mother judged very differently from 
these slanderers when the Countess, on taking 
leave, hoped that she would think well 
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enough of the owner of Naseby to trust her- 
self within its walls. She must come to 
luncheon, the Countess insisted, some early 
day, and she would of course bring with her 
the Fair One with the Golden Locks. So, 
with some slight confusion as to sex, the 
peeress had designated Cyril. As to Cyril 
himself, she hoped he had already found that 
Lady Naseby was not so terrible a person. 
She assured him that she was not married to 
any of those naughty giants of whom he had 
doubtless read. On the contrary—here she 
gave her hand to my father—shé was a very 
timid person: teo timid almost to ask a 
person of learning and thought like him to 
waste an hour with her in the beech-groves 
of Naseby. Still, philosophers were some- 
times benevolent, and might not deem the 
time wasted that conferred pleasure. She 
would not, therefore, quite despair, &c. &c. 

Think of all this said to my poor tabooed 
father by such a person and in such a pre- 
sence—for my mother had thought it 
courteous to Lady Naseby to provide seats 
for Mrs. Colonel Massingham, the banker, 
the vicar, and several others known at the 
Hall ;—think of all this, I say, and you may 
guess why it was so hard for Mrs, Woodford 
to keep in her tears. 

As the Countess glided into her carriage, 
even my father’s look of calm politeness 
seemed softening into pleasant emotion ; but 
the feeling was arrested midway, and changed 
into a mournful smile. Better than his wife 
he knew the game of the world and the value 
of its counters. : 

From that hour, however, Doctor Wood- 
ford’s position in our town was singularly 
changed. His religious doubts, before branded 
as presumptuous, were now lamented as un- 
fortunate. Before, he had been a sceptic, 
now he was an inquirer. The policy had 
once been to denounce him; but the vicar 
now observed over his whist, that true 
Christianity should appeal to the erring by 
kindness and persuasion, rather than by 
invective. It was curious, however, that my 
father alone reaped the benefit of this 
enlightened view. We had other doubters 
in the town—men of no great worldly im- 
portance—whose difficulties were less ten- 
derly handled. I was perplexed then to 
know why my father’s absence from church 
should excite only a kind of sentimental 
interest, while the same habit in Mr. Skip- 
worth the druggist, and Mr. Speers the 
metaphysical schoolmaster, exposed them to 
fierce reproaches and loss of patronage. I 
am afraid I could give the reason now. 

Invitations to my parents began to mul- 
tiply. Their acquaintance was desired by our 
best families. The impulse of both my father 
and my mother regarded separately, would 
have led them to preserve their secluded 
course of life. But the wife hoped to dispel 
her husband’s pensive reveries by a social sti- 
mulus ; and he was anxious, on his part, that 
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she should regain the position from which his 


opinions had excluded her. To a limited ex- 
tent, therefore, the proffered civilities were 
accepted. Amongst other results of this 
change was an intimacy gradually formed 


between my mother and the banker’s wife. | 
Of five children there now survived to this | 


lady but one—the little Amelia, god-daughter 


of the countess. There was something in my | 


mother’s disposition and manner peculiarly 


grateful to a mourner’s heart, and this_ 


quality was the bond between herself and 
Mrs. Latham. In due time, Amelia was per- 
mitted to interchange visits with Cyril and 
myself, and we became constant playmates. 
It was soon plain to me that Cyr!! ~-as the 
little lady’s favourite. He was theu nine; 
she was more than a year hisjunior, Yet 
her beauty was even then striking, and Cyril’s 
sense of it sufficiently vivid to account for 
her preference. Her complexion was of the 
clearest olive. Her dark eyes had an intense 
expression of truth and tenderness. Her 
figure was lithe and graceful, and there was 
a demure quiet in her manner which seemed 
to temper the rare susceptibility of her look. 

It was not without a pang that I who had 
hitherto been Cyril’s twin companion found 
myself gradually supplanted. He was never 
unkind, but I felt that I was no longera need 
to him. If I joined in the little dramas which 
he was so fond of improvising, I was sure to 
be cast for the parts of the evil magician, or 
the ogress, or the implacable queen, while 
Amelia was invariably the enchanted princess, 
or the beautiful captive, and Cyril the knightly 
deliverer. He was accustomed to sketch 
these dramatic characters with his pencil, and 
I was sometimes keenly pained by the very 
inferior personal attractions assigned to me. 
He could not understand why I should be 
grieved, since he had always a kiss anda 
smile forme. Yet when he wound his arm 
around the little stranger, and strolled with 
her under the limes, } felt somehow as if I 
had better not waik there, and I could not 
bear him to say, “Come, Lucy, we will let 
you!” That we hurt me much. 

About this time, Cyril was seized with a 
fever so prostrating that for days we despaired 
of his recovery. He was scarcely himself 
again when our dear mother fell dangerously 
ill. She had nursed her sick boy with a de- 
voted love which, indeed, he well repaid, and 
her anxiety had developed very serious symp- 
toms of a latent malady. Yet our prayers 
and tears seemed to prevail. She was restored 
to us, though slowly. 

I am not sure that this period of my mo- 
ther’s convalescence was not the happiest in 
my whole childhood. It was such joy to mark 
the gradual stages of her recovery—first, the 
pillowed chair in her bed-room; next, the 
transition to the library ; then, to the garden- 
parlour, with the window partly open to ad- 
mit the summer air; finally, to the garden 
and the lime-walk. Nature itself seemed 
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glad of her recovery. She had left us for her 
sick room in an ungenial spring. She came 
back to us in the festival of ilowers, with rich, 
My 
father’s joy, beneath which an inner hope 
stirred like sap, shed a new influence on our 
life. We trusted, too, not only that the danger 
but that the cause of disease had been van- 
quished. The sudden faintness and the keen 
spasm had ceased to warn us by how frail a 
tenure we held our dear one. 

One lovely Sunday evening my mother, 
Cyril, the little Amelia, and myself had been 
to the evening service at Lea church, a dis- 
tance of two miles. We had heard from one 
whose pure life was the comment on his doc- 
trine, those truths which point to the immor- 
tal future, and which seem never so affecting 
as when addressed to the lowly or secluded 
villager. 

How minutely all that belongs to that 
evening revives for me now—the golden rays 
that poured through the mellow twilight of 
the church, glancing on the minister’s white 
head, then slanting abruptly from the pulpit, 
like a broken sun-spear, bronzing the dusky 
pews, tipping Cyril’s curls, and the purple 
ribbon of Amelia’s hat, and finally flowing 
across the aisle in a rill of glory. Years after, 
Cyril’s pencil reproduced the scene. 

The church-yard comes back to me dotted 
with the returning villagers—the peasant 
patriarch with his hale, cheerful look ; the 
village belle for the time serious, nor heedful 
of the swain, blue-coated and yellow-vested, 
who with bashful longing, followed her afar. 
I hear my mother’s gentle voice in talk with 
some rural grand-dame. I see her smile 
which more than repays the cottage-girl for 
her offered roses—those roses which, wander- 
ing from the near garden, shunned not the 
domain of death. 

With light hearts we trip over the stile into 
the lane festooned with convolvulus and ho- 
neysuckle, Like the bees that part from that 
flower yet return tempted by its sweetness, 
we children dart on before my mother, soon 
to cluster round her again. How young she 
looks! How blithely she talks! What 
makes her so happy to-night ? Is it the words 
of solace which she has heard—the luxuriant 
beauty of the lane, and the purpling glow of 
the uplands; or is it a sense of that peace 
which she has watched slowly dawning on 
my father’s mind ? 

The lane now opens on meadows that skirt 
the river, and on the bank my father comes to 
meet us. There was something almost in- 
fantile in the wife’s reception of her husband. 
She marked the new welcome smile on his 
face, and sprang to meet him with out- 
stretched hands, Though the evening was 
sultry, she walked on rapidly and with a kind 
of buoyant exultation. It was some time 
before, at my father’s request, her pace slack- 
ened. By degrees her quick, cheerful tones 
subsided into a low, sweet utterance, and 
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from the few words which reached me, I 
knew that they were recalling past times, 
living over again the romance of youth. 
Discoursing thus, they gained the stone stairs 
which led from the river to our terrace by a 
side-gate. 

She bent over each of us children as we 
passed through, and kissed us fondly. She 
was always tender, but there was an earnest- 
ness in her embrace that went direct to our 
hearts: Cyril’s eyes and mine were filled 
with tears. The sun was setting gloriously ; 
the crimson fire went slowly down behind a 
screen of woods, while above the mirroring 
river hung fleecy clouds of gold, as if re- 
luctant to fade. All was still except the hum 
of the belated bee or the drip of the boat- 
man’s oar. My mother sat on a bench 
beneath the lime-trees, and we were silent. 
At last my father took her hand: 

“There must,” said he, “be an Infinite 
Goodness over the world! Reason, perhaps, 
may never solve the problem, but our hearts 
are truer than our thoughts.” 

She gave him a look of unutterable joy, 
and pressed her lips upon his hand. He 
began again to speak, but she threw up her 
arm with a sharp, quick gesture and a faint 
cry; then sank gently backward, For a 
minute we deemed her entranced in some 
emotion too sacred to be dispelled; but 
when, after a pause, my father raised her, and 





gazed into her face, there was no mistaking, 
even in the deepening shadows, its marble 


pallor. He-bent over what had been his 
wife. <A life pure and blessed as that of the 
summer eve had vanished with its latest 
beams. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


I wii pass rapidly over the events of some 
years. 

The blow of my mother’s sudden death 
fell with a different result upon each member | 
of her family. ‘To my father, for whom most 
might have been feared, it came the most | 
gently. I can see now that the very depth 
of his love became his consolation. Could 
that love—nourished by the virtues of the 
lost, yearning for future and eternal reunion, 
most vital when all visible trace of its 
object had been swept away—could that love 
be given but in mockery, or issue from a| 
source less than Divine ? 

It was on Cyril that the shock at first bore 
most heavily. He wept convulsively, and 
for days gave himself up to a silence like 
despair, But the wistful affection of his! 
playmate Amelia won him in time to utter his 
grief, and the utterance assuaged it. Again 
they walked beneath the limes, and now it | 
was the girl’s childish arm that clasped and 
upheld her companion. 

For myself, I was at first too much stunned 
by the wound to realise its severity. The 
proofs of my loss had to meet me suddenly 
and repeatedly—as it were, at the sharp 
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corners of experience—before I was con- 
vinced. In the hall still hung my mother’s 
garden bonnet; in her chamber was the 
volume she had left unclosed. I lay for 
nights listening to the tick of the hall-clock 
from my open bed-room, and expecting a 
gentle step upon the stair, before I knew that 
it would come no more. But although the 
worst was brought home to me so gradually, 
my grief was not the less deep. Though I 
strove to be a comfort to my father, a secret 
pining for the love which I had lost grew 
within me. I longed intensely, constantly— 
as I now feel, sinfully—to be again with my 
mother, to sleep and only wake in her arms. 
This wish to follow her might have wrought 
its own fulfilment, but for a visit paid us by 
my maternal uncle. His duties as my 
mother’s trustee had brought him from the 
south of France, where he resided. There 
was that in my face and manner which 
plainly denoted failing health, and at my 
uncle’s entreaties, I was allowed—nay, com- 
manded, for I yielded most reluctantly—to 
return with him. 

Change and time did their healing work 
for me. I remained in France for three 
years, that period being broken by a long 
visit from my father and Cyril. When I 
came back, Dr. Woodford had removed to 
London, and my brother was at school. We 
saw but little of the latter, even during holi- 
days, as he spent part of them with friends 
at Winborough. At the end of three or four 
years more, [ again went to France—this 
time to complete my education—and returned 
to become mistress of my father’s house. 
Cyril was then residing with him in town. 
Greatly to the delight of Roxby, my brother 
had shown a marked bias for the career of a 
painter, and was now a student in the Aca- 
demy. As for my father, he seemed to have 
grown younger, so genial and serene was his 
expression. Cyril, whose health had become 
established, was now a stripling of more than 
twenty. I could not but be proud of hin— 
of his face, bright with kindness and intel- 
ligence, and of his simple, frank bearing. 
Then at times he had my mother’s old look 
of placid affection, especially in those mo- 
meuts of reverie to which he had been prone 
from childhood. Of course we reverted to 
old friends, especially to the Lathams. 
Before long I discovered a portrait which 
Cyril had recently taken of his early play- 
mate Amelia. It represented Miss Latham 
at eighteen. I recalled easily the face, 
classically-regular, with its pure tint of 
olive, the clear earnest eyes, and the old 
demure look now refined into a sentiment of 
dignity. ’ 

When, in a few weeks’ time, Cyril left 
us for a short visit to Winborough, I was 
at no loss to guess his chief motive for 
the journey. During his absence | learned 
from my father that the lad’s intimacy with 
the Lathams had continued until his depar- 
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ture for London. My brother, he said, was 
somewhat reserved upon the subject of 
Amelia, and had certainly made no formal 
disclosure of his feelings; but they were 
tolerably evident, nevertheless. My father 
had no doubt, too, that the state of affairs 
was understood by the Lathams, whose cor- 
diality might be regarded as a sanction. 

It is by no means my purpose to write a 
history of myself, but [ may touch for a 
minute upon an interest which—though the 
main one in my own life—is merely incidental 
to this narrative. During a Swiss tour with 
my uncle, I met with my fate—which, let me 
once for all say, is amost happy one—in Mr. 
F—,, an English barrister, now my hus- 
band. The sentiment which woke to life 
amid the romance of lake and mountains, 
had in a few months grown hardy enough 
to brave the dull skies of England and 
to knock pertinaciously at the door of a 

rosaic London house. To dismiss figure, 

r. F—— became a guest at our fireside. On 
the night of Cyril’s expected return, he had 
spoken to me such words as—when the hearer 
can echo them—make the epoch of life. Mr. 
F had taken his leave, and I was sitting 
alone, lost in delicious musing, my feet on the 
fender, when the door opened abruptly and 
Cyril entered. 

His look was so haggard, the voice in which 
he uttered his brief greeting was so husky, 
the lips that kissed me formed so mechanically 
into a channel for the smile that would not 
flow, that for a moment I doubted his iden- 
tity. “What has happened, Cyril?” I asked, 
approaching the chair on which, still in his 
travelling dress, he sank motionless and silent. 
He roused himself, and answered evasively, 
in a tone that vainly affected indifference. 
Suddenly his manner changed. He inquired 
earnestly for my father; then spoke at 
random of household affairs, and became quite 
voluble on matters of trivial import. He 
plunged the poker into the fire, remarked 
that the night was bitter, and again fell into 
silence. 

The springs of my love—replenished it 
might be by my own great joy—welled 
towards him. I knelt by his side, wound my 
arm around him, and reminded him of all the 
bonds of our childhood. I urged him, for 
our mother’s sake, not to shut up his heart 
from me. I spoke of the old times when I 
had trembled for his life, and vowed to make 
it happy if God would preserve it. 

He turned to me with a softened aspect, 
kissed my forehead, and murmured, “ Ah! 
Lucy, you should have let me go!” 

The words were not meant for a complaint. 
They had escaped him almost unconsciously ; 
but they gave me a new right to plead with 
him. By the time of my father’s return I 
had won Cyril to tell us all. 

The cherished dream of his life—the dream 


so sacred that he could never shape it into | 


words—had been cruelly dispelled. On his 
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visit to Winborough he had been received by 
Amelia with an air of sadness and constraint, 
and by Mr. Latham with a cold formality at 
first unaccountable. Tortured by suspense, 
my brother sought an explanation, when the 
banker replied that, although wishing always 
to regard Cyril as a friend, it had become 
necessary to warn him that no closer relation- 
ship could be sanctioned. Mr, Latham added, 
that he made this statement with pain, but 
that circumstances rendered it a duty. 

“ Heartless! heartless!” cried my father, 
wringing Cyril’s hand. 

T had never seen Dr. Woodford so roused, 
His sense of justice was outraged. He knew 
well that Cyril’s love for Amelia, though not 
directly avowed, had been long known to the 
Lathams and tacitly encouraged. 

“ And Amelia herself ?” I asked. 

Mr. Latham, it appeared, had withstood 
Cyril’s demand to take leave of her. My 
brother remonstrated, and angry words en- 
sued. Mr. Latham, by some taunt on the 
young artist’s profession, stung his high spirit 
to retort, and Amelia had by accident entered 
the room as my brother, with flushed cheek 
and indignant tones, repelled the affront. 

In a hard sarcastic tone the banker thanked 
Cyril for alleviating the pain of parting by 
a demeanour which showed that further in- 
tercourse would have been undesirable. 
Amelia, who had witnessed my brother’s in- 
censed manner, but not the provocation which 
caused it, addressed him in language which, 
though gentle and mournful, conveyed a deep 
reproach, Reproach from her at such a 
moment overcame the poor lad altogether, 
and in order to conceal his feelings he took 
an abrupt farewell and left the house. 

I suffered too much on Cyril’s account to 
be very tolerant to Amelia. “She did not 
deserve such love !” I exclaimed impetuously. 

He rose, took my hand, and said in that 
low, governed voice that belongs to deepest 
emotion, “ You meant this kindly, Lucy ; but 
do not say it again—do not even think it, as 
you love me. I have known Amelia too 
long, too well, to doubt her goodness, The 
knowledge of it is all that consoles me, I 
may have been no more to her than a friend— 
a dear friend; I never may be more; but I 
can be grateful to her for the past. While 
trusting in herself, I can even bear to know 
that she was not destined forme. I can hope 
and strive. Without that trust I do not think I 
could.” 

He then told us that he had written, 
asking her forgiveness for the angry words 
which he had uttered to her father, and beg- 
ging a reply, however brief, to soften the 
anguish of such a separation. He said no 
more upon the subject, but for days after 
when the postman’s knock was heard I 
marked a quick tremor shoot over the fixed 
calm of his face. It was still more sad to 
note the listless quiet with which he took up 
his letters in that further season when hope 
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deferred had sickened the heart. At length} The morning after the events just related 
one morning the post brought him the Win-| found Cyril early in his studio, From that 
borough Guardian. We happened to be|time his labours, interrupted for months, 
alone. After a few minutes’ perusal he|were steadily resumed. It was a deep in- 
silently handed me the paper, directing me} terest for us, as years went by, to watch the 
with his finger to one short paragraph. It| young artist’s advance. The first book that 
told with all the transparent mystery of pro- | he illustrated, his first picture in the exhibi- 
vincial gossip that “unless ramour were more tion, the first generous criticism that pointed 
than ordinarily faithless, an eloquent divine | out his ripening genius, were all epochs in 
well known at Winborough might shortly be | our family history. The world now knows 
expected to lead to the hymeneal altar the|his pictures well—those stories of fireside 
only daughter of Mr, L—, the eminent} happiness and domestic heroism which have 
banker.” touched and cheered many a spectator. 

I could only utter “ Cyril,” and cling to his} Not even in his art did Cyril make any 
erect steady form, as if I had most needed | conscious allusion to the one memory which 
comfort. I knew had never left him. If in child or 

“God bless her!” he said after a pause ;| maiden I caught glimpses of it, the expres- 
his voice was scarcely above a whisper, but| sion, not the features, revealed them. ‘They 
clear and firm. were the records of an influence unknown 

I could not restrain myself. “She has| even to himself. 
dealt falsely with you !” I cried. Time rolled by; I was a wife and a 

“T think not,” he answered ; “ but were it| mother, In his own circle, whether sharing 
so, I should still say God bless her—she|in my children’s games, or surrounded by 
would then need it more.” that true brotherhood of genius who own a 

Mr. Latham’s changed conduct to Cyril| new tie in deserved success, Cyril was still 
seemed now accounted for. We had before} the same, equable and genial, though never 
learned that Lady Naseby—by this time | hilarious. 
advanced in life, and lately recovered from} One May evening—a balmy evening, that 
severe illness—had passed into a state of| almost redeemed the character of the month 
hypochondria which she was pleased to term |—he entered our little parlour at Kensing- 
religious conviction. To expiate the sin ofa|ton. My husband was at the time reading 
life whose pleasures and graces had been ‘aloud a notice of Cyril’s new picture just 
superficial, she had become an ascetic and a | exhibited, and then considered his master- 
bigot. Her contrition, even though sincere,| piece. We welcomed him, therefore, with 
was as merely external as the enjoyments|more than usual happiness. He looked 
and the charms which she had abjured. Onj|happy himself. There was in his face the 
the death of the old vicar she had been in-j| restful joy of one who had achieved honour 
fluential in the appointment of his successor—j} bravely to use it nobly—a feeling this so 
a teacher who confounded penance with re-j distinct from vanity or pride, that it consists 
pentance to her heart’s content. What I} with the very humblest moments of man’s 
then surmised was afterwards proved, Lady | experience. 

Naseby, whose will was law to Mr. Latham,! “My visit might hardly have been so wel- | 
had endeavoured to promote a union between | come,” said Cyril to my husband, “had you 
the new vicar and her god-daughter Amelia. | foreseen its object. That is nothing less than 
Cyril had himself found this gentleman a/to rob you of your wife for a week.” 

favoured and even an intimate guest at Mr.j He then told us that there had sprung up 
Latham’s table. within him a sudden and peremptory yearn- 

My brother went out that day; how he|ing—a thirst, he called it—to see Win- 
passed it I never knew, but when he returned | borough and the haunts of his childhood 
there was a placidity, almost a cheerfulness, i once again, and in company with his sister. 
in his manner that told of a struggle under-| My kind husband’s consent was readily 
gone and ended. My father and myself|gained. Our preparations were hastily 
abstained from all reference to it. It was} made, and on the afternoon of the following 
only by a certain gentleness, so to speak, injday we were whirling at the rate of thirty 
the footfalls of our thoughts that one could] miles an hour towards our first home. 
have guessed there was a grief to be tended ;; It seemed strange to me to desert the old 
it was only by the softness of Cyril’s look} coach-road by which, many years before, I 
that you could have told that tendance was! had travelled to London ; strange, instead of 
understood. nooky village inns with buxom, apron- 

CHAPTER THE FOURTH. smoothing landladies, to find slate-roofed, 

Ar that time there was no railway to|naked-looking stations—innovations from 
Winborough, and we were consequently; which at that time the old territoriab 
almost entirely cut off from its interests and| families of trees and flowers stood disdain- 
its news, Cyril's younger friends there either | fully aloof. When we approached towns, I 
removed or became absorbed in the pursuits sighed in vain for the winding horn and the 
of life, and all communications from the old! clatter over the stones, and felt hurt at the 


town gradually ceased, ‘usurpation of the railway-bell and whistle. | 
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I would have found every mile-stone leading 
to dear old Winborough just as I had left it. 
Cyril, who had seen the place more recently, 
was prepared for changes, but they pained 
me extremely. 

At the end of our journey—it was then 
night—I could scarcely set foot in the Naseby 
Arms omnibus, from a sense that it had 
injuriously displaced the defunct Monarch 
coach, I was positively wroth to see the 
quaint, red-bricked Naseby Arms of yore 
now fronted with stucco and transformed 
into an hotel. The chamber-maids of past 
days had been lively and smiling ; the new 
ladies of the bed-chamber were reserved and 
mincing. The waiters of old ran about in 
jackets, and cried “coming!” Their suc- 
cessors, grave in tailed coats and starch, 
glided before you like ghosts, and, like them, 
waited until you broke the spell of silence by 
speaking first. It was not until Cyril and I 
were seated in a snug room at our little tea- 
table that my spirits revived. The first 
thing that did me good was the sight of a 
venerable urn of obsolete shape and battered 
sides. Shortly after, the waiter brought us 
tea-cakes of a kind peculiar to the district, 
and emitting a scorched, oveny sort of per- 
fume. Had the scent been that of heliotrope, 
violet, or verbena, it could not so have 
touched me. That long-lost odour sent me 
back to the bright wide-ranged grate of the 
kitchen in Pollux Lane. Iam not ashamed 
to say that I wept, and felt that I was once 
more at Winborough. 

Cyril now told me that while entering the 
inn he had been recognised by Roxby the 
artist. I was glad to hear that my brother 
had asked this old friend to join us. He had 
gone home—as I surmised, for purposes of 
the toilet ; but they must have been accom- 
plished rapidly, as he presented himself in a 
few minutes. The dear old man was much 
altered. His hair was grey, his face ploughed 
up in anxious lines, and he had contracted a 
stoop. But for the quick vivacious eye, I 
might not have known him. Without at first 
noticing me, he seized Cyril’s hands, worked 
them as if they had been handles of a pump, 
and laughed till he cried while speaking of 
his former pupil’s success. “I knew he had 
it in him!” he shouted exultingly. 

Touching on his own prospects the good 
man was somewhat subdued. His nature was 
too buoyant to despond easily ; but he hinted 
that the patron who was, some day, to dis- 
cover his genius, was rather late in making 
his appearance. It was not envy, but a 
dawning knowledge of life as he neared 
its close, that made him observe to me,— 
“Perhaps the nobleman who is to find me 
out might have done so before this; if, like 
your brother, I had painted modern people 
instead of Homer’s gods.” Of course, we 





sanguine, but the picture—a far more finished 
one than I could have expected—was, in due 
time, seen on the walls of the academy, and 
found a liberal purchaser. 

Our first pilgrimage, next day, was to the 
resting-place of our beloved mother. We 
then re-entered the town, delaying by a sort 
of tacit understanding our visit to the old 
house. 

Jubb’s old shop, in the market-place, was 
now kept by another proprietor. It gloried 
in plate-glass windows, and styled itself 
“Metropolitan Emporium.’ Perkins, the 
patrician hair-dresser, had vanished, and 
slept, perchance, among unnoted townsfolk 
who had never been summoned to the Hall. 
His son, a young gentleman, whose revolu- 
tionary ideas might have hastened the old 
man’s decline, had joined the business of toy- 
seller to that of hair-dresser, and dispensed 
toys and marbles to noisy urchins in those 
erst silent precincts, where his awful father 
had once shred their locks. Sparkes, the book- 
seller, had retired, and his window, under the 
sway of his successor, was distinguished by 
numerous denunciating pamphlets from the 
pen of the new vicar,—The way to the Pit— 
levelled at poor Del’Orme and his Comedians, 
and A Snare for the Young, directed against 
the race-ball, may instance the commodities 
that were to be had within. As we approached 
the shop a carriage drove up, and we saw 
protrude a gouty-looking foot, swathed, 
rather than clad, in a very ample velvet 
slipper. The tenant of the carriage got out 
with difficulty, though aided by her servant, 
She dropped a gold-headed stick on which she 
leaned, Cyril stooped and gave it to her. 
The lady steadied herself, and a gleam of 
gracious feeling softened her sharp, sad face. 
By that sign 
cognised the once 
Naseby. 

We passed into the High Street, and were 
nearing Pollux Lane, I felt the arm on 
which I leaned tighten, nor was I surprised 
when Cyril said that he had letters to post, 
and begged me to precede him, by a few 
minutes, to the old house. I knew that the 
subdued emotions of life were surging on his 
firmness, and that he waited for the tide to 
ebb. 

We took different ways. Ina minute or 
two Ireached the lane. The corner shop, 
still a grocer’s, was new, so dazzling that the 
reticent Nettleship would have scorned to 
own it. Glass jars with crystallised candies 
refracted the sunlight. Confections of fruit 
lay ‘temptingly in half-opened boxes, on the 
lids of which the peasants of all Europe, 
stimulated, no doubt, by their propinquity 
to such dainties, were performing their na- 
tional dances. I might not have known 
where I was, but for the measured thump 


only could we have re- 
brilliant Countess of 


did our best to cheer our old friend, one of 
whose pictures Cyril predicted, would soon | 


be exhibited. 


of the steam-engine, which worked a mill 
on the opposite bank of the river. The 
I thought my brother too| sound, so familiar to my childhood, startled 
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have throbbed with love, grief, ambition, and | 
then ceased to throb! What changes since 
then had befallen empires as well as house- 
holds! Firesides had been desolated — 
thrones overturned; but that dull mecha- 
nical pulse beat on the same. No matter, 
I thought, it is because man is a spirit and 
lives, that his forms wear out. 

I was now fairly in the lane—that lane 
where, as a girl, I had so often tripped on, 
hand-in-hand, with my mother, 1 looked up 
the archway, close by the surgeon’s; the 
groom was busy—as of old—polishing har- 
ness. Then I saw a tall, dignified, Queen 
Anne sort of house, picked out with stone 
and guarded with palisades. It was the 
Lathams’, ‘The door was open, and a lazy- 
looking footman was taking a parcel from a 
shop-boy. I saw within a lamp, like that 
beneath whose cheerful beam I had stood 
in the nights of long-ago Christmas parties. 
I noted the very steps which the boy 
Cyril would have kissed for love of the light 
feet that passed over them. 

Then with a thrill, swifter than sight I 
looked down the street on the opposite side ; 
yes, there it stood, the quaint, straggling, 
dear old house! We had already learned | 
that it was to let. A middle-aged woman | 
who stood at the window saw me approach, 
and quickly admitted me. I made her under- 
stand gently that 1 wished to explore the 
apartmenis alone. Then | went into the old 
panelled-room, and into the little library— 
neither of them much altered save for being 
unfurnished, I went up-stairs into my former | 
bed-chamber, then into my mother’s, then 
into the drawing-room, and looked out upon | 
the grass-plot, the lime-walk, and the river. 
Finally, I bent my way to the garden, longing | 
to muse beneath the shadows of the green, 
transparent leaves. 

But I was disappointed of solitude. Turn- 
ing into the walk I saw before me, alady, simply 
but elegantly dressed, and engaged in binding 
up a straggling creeper. She performed this 
task with a care and gentleness that went to 
my heart, for every leaf-fibre in the old place 
was dear to me, and I felt as if, instead of a 
plant, she had bound up a memory. 

She moved on with a slow easy grace, now 
and then delaying to root out some over- 
grown weed, or to free some entangled rose 
which peered up helplessly amid the tall 
grasses between the limes. But that I knew 
the house was to let I should have supposed 
her at home. At length a thorn-tree, that 
lay half levelled, barred her path. Raising 
her arm to set aside the intruder she stood in 
a more open spot. The mazy light glided 
down her dress and made a bright island 
at her feet. As she turned her face sud- 
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denly, it met me like a revelation. Though 
years had past since I saw the girl of 
eighteen in Cyril’s sketch, and though she 
now wore a subdued veiled kind of expression, 
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me. Since I first heard it how many hearts | I did not, for a moment, mistake Amelia 


Latham. 

Did I see her again with resentment or 
with yearning? Perhaps with a mixture of 
both, Could she feel pleasure in a scene that 
must recal the hopes she had destroyed? If 
not, what brought her there? It flashed 
upon me that Cyril would join me almost 
instantly. What was to be done ? 

I advanced towards her. It was clear, 


from her face, that she had no recollection of 
I inquired, if the house had been to let 


me. 
long. 

* About a year,” she replied. 

I said, in a careless manner, that the place 
was prettily situated, but forlorn and ill-kept 
—capable, indeed, of great improvement. 

“‘Tastes vary so much,” she answered, 
adjusting her shawl. 

“These old limes,” I pursued, “interrupt 
the view. ‘They ought to be felled.” 

She favoured me with a look almost 
haughty in its coldness, She could only 
repeat that tastes varied. The future tenant 
would of course indulge his own, 

Then she would not like, I thought, to see 
the dear old trees cut down. 

She bent her head slightly, as if to leave 
me ; but I said, quickly, “The place has some 
interest for me, It once belonged to a family 
that I knew.” 

“Tndeed !” 

“To the Woodfords.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 


Then she 


‘answered steadily, “The Woodfords were also 


friends of my own. 
lately ?” 

“ Very lately,” I said, preserving my forced 
incognita. LI could not have avowed myself 
without giving way. 

It was she who spoke next, 


Have you seen them 


She inquired 


jafter my father, then after Lucy (myself), 


who, she was pleased to say, had been 
kind to her as a child. “Perhaps,” she 
added, “they may remember me, Amelia 
Latham.” 

Still Amelia Latham, then! In a softened 
tone I said, “Lucy will be obliged to you. 
But you have not asked after her brother.” 

“What, the artist?” she replied, busying 
herself with a lilac bush. 

“Yes, the distinguished artist. His very 
first picture, News from the Colony, brought 
him into notice.” 

“You mean, The Leave-taking,” she ob- 
served, “ that was his first picture.” 

Her memory was better than his sister's. 

“His last picture has been much liked, 
Miss Latham, the one called—” I paused 
wilfully, and tapped my forehead. 

The lilac bush shook as a low murmuring 
voice auswered from it, “ Old Times.” 

She was right again. 

In a minute she looked up calmly, and 
walked by my side. “Tell me more,” she 
said, “of Cyril Woodford. He is well?” 

“Yes,” 
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“ And happy ?” 

“ No great life is an unbroken calm; but 
he seems content.” 

“ And is he still— ?” 

“Unmarried ?” One woman can of course 
guess another’s question. “ Yes, still unmar- 
ried. He has never forgotten some youthful 
ideal, who, from all that I have heard, little 
deserved such preference. It comes from the 
romance of the artist’s temperament, I sup- 
pose, that, spite of proof, he clings to his 
illusion still.” 

She linked her arm into mine, and there 
was a pause. 
must judge women gently.” 

“True; but in this case,” I urged, “ where 
they had been boy and girl together, played 
the same games, shared the same innocent 
joys and griefs, the wrong was no common 
one. To renounce for interest the affection 
that had dawned so early, was a treason not 
only to love but to childhood. Well, such 
wrongs carry their own retribution. The 
woman’s heart must either harden into 
worldliness, or, if not, how must she feel as 
she recals the past—stands, perhaps, in the 
old spot, views the old scenes, hears in fancy 
the accents of love and trust which, except in 
fancy, she can hear no more,—knows that 
she has embittered for ever one noble life, and 
that a gulf divides her from all that was 
purest in her own!” 

I spoke with passionate earnestness. We 
had left the walk. There was no shrub or 
flower to tend now; but she bent over the 
moss-grown dial by the grass-plot, and traced 
its circle with her finger. “You are severe,” 
she said. Then I saw slow heavy tears fall 
upon the dial. 

“T have pained you?” 

She looked at me frankly. “Not by your 
censure. I was touched to think that—that 
he could still trust her.” 

She said this so falteringly that I could 
bear no more. “Forgive me,” I cried, “I 
meant not to be cruel ; but for his sake I was 
forced to learn all. Amelia, is there hope 
for him? Iam Lucy, his sister !” 

She threw herself on my bosom, and we 
wept together. ‘Then fondly, wonderingly, as 
if she were half-sister, half-child—some Per- 
dita recovered from the elements—I kissed 
her repeatedly, and, her dear head leaning on 
my arm, guided her again into the walk. I 
asked her no question. I didnot need. Who 
could doubt those eyes and that pressure of 
the hand ? 

When we wound back through the alley, I 
saw a tall figure slowly descending the gar- 
den-steps. 

“ Amy,” I whispered, “there is some one 
coming—my companion in this journey, can 
you meet him?” 

She looked at me keenly, then down the 
path, and gave me an assuring grasp. I 
walked before her, and met my brother 
advancing. 


aero 


At last she said, “Women| 


[Conducted hy 
“Cyril,” I cried, “ prepare yourself! Here 
is a friend—a dear friend!” Before [ could 
say Amelia Latham, he had read it in my 
face. A feeling leaped to his own so intense, 
that it might either have been bliss or 
anguish. But O! the calm that succeeded, 
the soft transfiguring smile in which more 
than the lustre of his youth re-dawned. She 
had followed me with extended hands. He 
took them without a word, and led her on. 

I knew my part well enough to linger be- 
hind. ‘Their silence was soon broken. ‘Then 
Cyril learned how his letters to Amelia, and 
hers to him—though she was long ignorant 
that he had written—had been intercepted 
by her father; how the report of her be- 
trothal to the vicar had arisen from his 
frequent visits at Mr. Latham’s, and from 
the known wishes of the latter for a match 
which Amelia had always resisted; how 
Mr. Latham himself, before his death, had 
revealed to her, with deep penitence, the 
stratagem which had wrecked her hopes. 
She, too, had been faithful to the memory of 
childhood. In a few days my father was 
summoned to Winborough. We were four— 
| all members of one family—when we left the 
|town ; and Cyril’s sister felt, but felt happily, 
that she had resigned to its lawful claimaut 
a woman’s chief place in his heart. 





DRIP, DRIP, O RAIN! 


Drip, drip, O Rain! 

From the sky's beclouded eaves ; 
Wail, wail, O Wind, 

That sweepest the wither'd leaves, 


Moan, moan, O Sea! 

In the depths of thy secret caves ; 
Utter thine agony, 

With the roar of thy striving waves! 


Sigh, sigh, O Heart! 

That vainly seekest rest; 
Moan, moan, O Heart ! 

By grief and care opprest. 


For the drip of the falling rain 

And the wail of the wind shall cease ; 
The roar and strife of the waves 

Ere long shall be at peace. 


Then fear not, O sad Heart ! 
To let thy grief have way ; 

For the grief that hideth not 
Shall the sooner pass away. 


THE NEW JERUSALEM. 
Everypopy has heard of Swedenborg and 
the Swedenborgians; but few know that the 
New Jerusalem Church (as this sect call 
themselves) although based on revelations, 
claiming to be divine, almost as improbable 
as those of Mahomet himself, is now, at the 
end of a hundred years, growing and spread- 
ing not only among ourselves and in our co- 
lonies, but in many parts of Europe and 
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America; and that numbers of intelligent 
and even learned men are found among its 
votaries. 

Emanual Swedenborg was no vulgar fa- 
natic. He was distinguished by his social 
position, his eminence in science and litera- 
ture, his active pursuits as a man of the 
world, and his high personal character dur- 
ing his whole life. He was the son of a 
Lutheran bishop, and was born at Stock- 
holm in sixteen hundred and eighty-eight. 
He distinguished himself in the physical 
sciences and the practical arts connected with 
them ; and his various works in mathematics, 
chemistry, and physiology, hold a high place 
in the literature of the day. He received 
honours from the principal scientific bodies 
of Europe, and was appointed by Charles XII, 
Inspector-General of the Mines, as a reward 
for important services rendered by him to the 
king. The royal favour was continued to 
him by Charles’s successor, Queen Ulrica, by 
whom he was envobled, with the title of 
baron. Such was his life till three-score and 
ten, when he suddenly renounced the world, 
resigned his public offices, and began to pro- 
claim his celestial mission, which, according 
to his own account, he had received some 
years before. In the preface to one of his 


mystical treatises (De Coelo et Inferno) he 
says: I was dining very late at my lodg- 
ings in London—(this was in seventeen 
hundred and forty-three)—and was eating 


heartily. When I was finishing my meal 
I saw a sort of mist around me, and the 
tloor covered with hideous reptiles. They 
disappeared: the mist cleared up; and I saw 
plainly, in the midst of a vivid light, a man 
sitting in the corner of the room, who said 
with a terrible voice, Don’t eat so much. 
Darkness again gathered around me—it was 
dissipated by degrees, and I found myself 
alone. The following night the same man, 
radiant with light, appeared to me and said: 
I, the Lord, the Creator and the Redeemer, 
have chosen thee to explain to mankind the 
inward and spiritual sense of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and I shall dictate what thou art to 
write. That night the eyes of my inner man 
were opened, and enabled to look into heaven, 
the world of spirits, and hell; and there I 
saw many persons of my acquaintance, some 
dead long before, and others recently. He 
spent the latter years of his life in publishing, 
in quick succession, a multitude of works, 
reporting his conversations with God, angels, 
and spirits of the dead, and describing visits, 
not only to the planets of our solar system, 
but to the fixed stars in the remotest regions 
of the universe. He always speaks as an eye 
or an ear witness: Such is what the Lord 
hath revealed to me: Such is what the angels 
have told me. He relates with minuteness 
his dialogues and disputations with the beings 
of other worlds ; describes their personal ap- 
pearance, habits, and manners, in a familiar 
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the writings of Defoe; and uses the same 
style in describing the things he saw and 
heard among angels and spirits, and even in 
the presence of God himself. All these reve- 
lations are given as the proofs and illustra- 
tions of the mystical doctrines which he is 
commissioned to teach, and he claims for 
them all the authority due to immediate 
communications from heaven. His visions, 
and the mysticai system founded upon them, 
excited curiosity, heightened by the eminence 
of his name. They began to act upon the 
imagination and command the belief of many 
educated people—for his books were written in 
Latin ; till the Swedish clergy took the alarm, 
and obtained from the government a commis- 
sion toinquire into his heresies. Nothing, how- 
ever, came of the inquiry,and Swedenborg was 
allowed to go on in his own way without moles- 
tation. He lived very quietly ina small house 
in Stockholm, where he had many visitors 
drawn by his writings from other countries 
as well as his own. In his reception of them 
he exhibited a good deal of the charlatan. 
His chamber was hung with mystical pic- 
tures ; and, when a stranger, after waiting a 
due time, was admitted, the sage was dis- 
covered in profound meditation, or, uncon- 
scious of mortal presence, engaged in col- 
loquy sublime with some invisible visitant 
from the world of spirits. His life, however, 
is admitted on all hands, to have been irre- 
proachable ; his habits were simple; and, 
being in easy circumstances, he does not seem 
ever to have turned his divine mission to any 
worldly account. He died in England of 
apoplexy in seventeen hundred and seventy- 
two, at the age of eighty-five, and his remains 
rest in the Swedish church in Ratcliffe High- 
way. 

The Swedenborgian revelations, and the 
strange creed founded upon them, have by 
no means been a passing delusion. Though 
Swedenborg’s followers have not made a 
great noise in the world, yet, they appear to 
have been gradually increasing in numbers 
from the time of his death down to our own 
day. His theological tenets, though at 
variance with the fundamental principles of 
Christianity, were adopted in this country 
by professed Christians and even by clergy- 
men of the Church of England. In the year 
1770, the Reverend T. Hartley, rector of 
Winwick, translated several of his works, 
particularly one of the wildest of them all, 
the treatise on Heaven and Hell, from which 
we have already quoted his account of the 
way in which he received his divine mission 
from the lips of God himself. It is said that 
above fifty English clergymen became early 
converts to his faith. Among its most zealous 
votaries was the Rev. Mr. Clowes, rector of 
St. John’s, Manchester, who, nevertheless, 
remained in communion with the church and 
held his benefice till his death in 1831. This 
anomaly seems to have arisen from the cir- 


| and matter-of-fact way, which reminds us of!cumstance, that Swedenhorg did not reject 
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the authority of the scriptures. On the con- 
trary, he made them the foundation of his 
doctrines, expounding them in the spiritual 
sense revealed to him, for the first time, by 
direct communication with the world of 
spirits. The Swedenborgians still call them- 
selves Christians, though none of them, we 
believe, now hold communion with any 
Christian sect. They are united under the 
denomination of the New Jerusalem Church 
—a body, which, in Great Britain alone has 
several thousand members. They have places 
of worship in London and most of the prin- 
cipal towns. Their church has a regular 
constitution, holds annual conferences in the 
metropolis, and has its own liturgy and ritual 
modelled on the forms of the Church of 
England. 

The Swedenborgian books form a library 
by no means inconsiderable. More than forty 
years ago a society was formed in London for 
the purpose of publishing and circulating the 
writings of Swedenborg. This society, which 
still exists, has been active in its vocation ; 
and the translations of these works, with the 
dissertations and commentaries of the English 
editors, evince learning and literary ability. 
From these voluminous writings we have 

icked a few passages in which Sweden- 

org describes his intercourse with spiritual 
beings and the inhabitants of the other 
worlds. 

It is observable that wherever he wanders, 
though it be into the remotest regions of the 
universe,—with whomsoever he holds con- 
verse, though it be with the Supreme Being 
himself, with his angels, or with the illus- 
trious dead of every age and every nation— 
all is very commonplace, and nothing is 
removed an iota above the level of our 
ordinary earthly existence. 

One of his books—a goodly volume pub- 
lished by the society aforesaid—is entitled, 
“On the Earths in our Solar System which 
are called Planets, and on the Earths in the 

tarry Heavens; with an account of their 
Inhabitants, and also of the Spirits and 
Angels there ; from what has been heard and 
seen.” This will afford several extracts. 

Swedenborg visits the planet Mercury,— 
“T was desirous to know what kind of face 
and body the men in the earth Mercury had, 
whether they were like the men on our earth. 
Instantly there was presented before my eyes 
a woman exactly resembling the women in 
that earth. She had a beautiful face, but it 
was smaller than that of a woman of our 
earth ; her body was more slender, but her 
height was equal. She wore on her head a 
linen cap, which was put on without art, but 
yet in a becoming manner. A man also was 
presented to view, who was more slender in 
body than the men of our earth are. He was 
clad in a garment of a dark blue colour, 
closely fitted to his body,” and so forth. He 
also saw oxen, horses, sheep, &c. Notwith- 
standing the nearness to the sun the tem- 
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perature was moderate; a phenomenon for 
which supposable scientific reasons are 
assigned, 

Then he went to Jupiter. But he did not 
(like Voltaire in his Micromegas) find that 
the inhabitants of that immense planet were 
giants. He tells us that the inhabitants cf 
Jupiter “are distinguished into nations, 
families, and houses, and that no one covets 
another’s property. When I would have told 
them that on this earth there are wars, 
depredations, and murders, they instantly 
turned away from me and expressed aver- 
sion.” Here we are reminded of Gulliver’s 
journey to Brobdingnag. When Gulliver has 
given the king of that country his bitterly 
satirical description of Europe, his majesty 
replies, “ Your natives must be the most 
pernicious race of little odious vermin that 
nature ever suffered to crawl upon the face 
ofthe earth.” The people of Jupiter, we are 
further told, “ do not walk erect, nor creep on 
all fours, but, as they go along, they assist 
themselves with their hands, and alternately 
half elevate themselves on their feet, and also 
at every third step turn the face sideways and 
behind them, and at the same time bend the 
body a little, for it is thought indecent to be 
seen in any other point of view than with the 
face in front.” These good people, moreover, 
sit cross-legged. ‘They who live in warm 
climates go naked, but all are perfectly chaste. 
When they lie in bed they turn their faces 
forward, but not towards the wall, “ because 
they believe that in turning the face forward 
they turn it to the Lord, but when backward 
they avert it from the Lord. I have some- 
times (addsSwedenborg) when in bed observed 
in myself such a direction of the face, but I 
never knew whence it was.” 

Such are the manners and customs of the 
people in the planet Jupiter. Similar descrip- 
tions are given of the inhabitants of Venus, 
Mars, Saturn, and several of the fixed stars. 
Of Saturn Swedenborg borrows his ideas from 
known astronomical facts. That planet, he 
avers, is illuminated at night by light from 
its satellites and its belt or ring ; which last 
object appears to the inhabitants as some- 
thing whitish, like snow in the heavens, As 
to the people, they are very like ourselves, 
and are clothed with coarse skins or couts, 
“to,” (oddly enough) “keep out the 
cold.” In one of the stars the wonderful 
Seer witnessed a scene like the last judg- 
ment, “There was seen an obscure cloud 
towards the east descending from on high, 
which, in its descent, appeared by degrees 
bright and in a human form; and at 
length this human form appeared in beams 
of flaming lustre. Thus the Lord presented 
himself before the spirits with whom I was 
discoursing. At His presence all the spirits 
were gathered together from all sides; and 
when they were come they were separated, 
the good to the right, the evil to the left, and 
this in an instant of their own accord; and 
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the good were left to form a celestial society, | tants of other planets in our system, and also 

but the evil were cast into the hells.” with the inhabitants of planets in other 

In another star, the people are clad after a| systems revolving round other suns. By 

curious fashion. “There was a man with his | virtue of such presence I have conversed with 
wife. The woman had before her bosom a| apostles, departed popes, emperors, and kings, | 
| 


cloak or covering broad enough to conceal| with Luther, Melancthon, and Calvin, and 
herself behind it, which was so contrived! others from distant countries.” Notwith- 
that she could put her arms in it and use it | standing however the non-existence of space 
as a garment, and so walk about her busi-|in the spiritual world, everything retains its 
ness; it might be tucked up as to the lower; material aspect. “After death a man is so 
part, and then it appeared like a stomacher | little changed that he does not know but he 
such as are worn by the women of our earth; | is living in the present world ; he eats and 
but the same also served the man for a}drinks and enjoys conjugal delights. In the 
covering, and he was seen to take it from the | spiritual world there are cities, palaces, 
woman and apply it to his back, and loosen | houses, books and writings, trades and mer- 
the lower part which thus flowed down to his | chandises, gold, silver, and precious stones ; 
feet like a gown; and, clothed in this manner, | everything as in the natural world, but in an 
he walked off.’ There is another little star, infinitely more perfect state.” In as far as 
one of the smallest, he says, in the starry | we can make out the meaning of this revela- 
heavens, being scarce five hundred German tion, Swedenborg holds that each material 
miles in circumference. The sun of that; world has a distinct spiritual world connected 
earth, to us like a star, appears there, flaming | with it. The spirits belonging to this earth 
in size about the fourth part of our sun, In and to each of the other earths, of which the 
that diminutive world the year is about two | universe consists (for he brings them all 
hundred days, and the day fifteen hours :} under the same general law) are located in 
yet there were men, women, and children, some incomprehensible manner (seeing that 
animals, fields of corn, trees, fruits, flowers,| they do not exist in space) near the earth 
&e., all exactly as we have them here at; which they inhabited in the body. When 
home. ;men—that is, the inhabitants of this and all 
In this way Emanual Swedenborg settles| other worlds—die, they are clothed with a 
conclusively, from his own personal know- | substantial body instead of the material body 
ledge, the sublime question of the plurality of |they throw off. And in these substantial 
worlds—a question much mooted of late, and | bodies they continue to live in a substantial 
on which doubts have been raised by learned though not a material world, in the same 
professors and divines, as if it were heterodox | manner (as we have seen) as they did before. 
to believe that the boundless universe con-| This distinction between two states of 
tains any inhabited world save our own. | bodily existence, the material and the sub- 
How such a doubt can dwell for a moment stantial, metaphysically subtle as it seems, is 
on the mind of a human being who looks up familiar to us all. It appears something 
to the starry heavens—sees the myriads of natural and instinctive, and has been the 
shining orbs which surround us—knows that foundation of all the beliefs and superstitions 
there are myriads and myriads more stretch-, of the untutored mind, ever since the world 
ing into the regions of space and growing in| began—the rude notions of the savage as 
countless numbers as the aids of science extend | well as the exquisite dream of the poet. It 
our powers of vision, and considers that is the belief expressed by Banquo when he 
among them our little abode is asa single gazes on the vanishing witches— 
grain among all the sands of the ocean ; how 
we say, such doubts can exist, is to us incom- 
prehensible. We believe, indeed, only from 
reason and analogy, and remain in the dark as| And so beautifully illustrated by Addison in 
to the mysterious beings who people the his tale of Marraton, the Indian chief who 
regions of space, while the Swedenborgians, penetrates into the world of spirits. “This 
infinitely far happier, not only know their) happy region was peopled with innumerable 
existence, but everything about them more | swarms of spirits, who applied themselves to 
exactly and minutely than about the inha-| exercises and diversions according as their 
bitants of the wilds of Africa or central | fancies led them. Some of them were tossing 
America. ithe figure of a quoit ; others were pitching 
We do not find it easy to explain Sweden- the shadow of a bar; others were breaking 
borg’s views of “the spiritual world,” as we|the apparition of a horse; and multitudes 
often fail to enduntend his meaning ; but we | employing themselves upon ingenious handi- 
will endeavour to present a general idea of | crafts with the souls of departed utensils, for 
them. The “spiritual world,” he holds, does that is the name which in the Indian language 
not exist in space. “Of this,” he says, “I was’ they give their tools when they are burnt or 
convinced, because I could there see Africans | broken.” Marraton sees his wife, whose 
and Indians very near me, though they are | recent death he is lamenting, standing on the 
80 many miles distant here on earth; nay, | opposite bank of a river. ‘“ Her arms were 
that I could be made present with the inhabi-' stretched out towards him; floods of tears 
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The earth hath bubbles as the water has, 
And these are of them. 
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ran from her eyes; her looks, her hands, her 
voice, called him over to her, and at the same 
time seemed to tell him that the river was 
impassable.” He plunges, nevertheless, into 
the stream, and finding it to be nothing but 
“ the phantom of a river,” crosses over, and 
the spirit of his Yaratilda clasps him in her 
arms. The spiritual world of the rude Indian 
is exactly the spiritual world of Emanual 
Swedenborg. 

Tn the spiritual world of our earth, we are 
told, the different nations form separate com- 
munities as in the material world. The 
“noble English nation,” as Swedenborg pays 
us the compliment to call us, have a great 
city, like London, where the good reside ; and 
another great city, in the north, into which 
“those who are inwardly wicked enter after 
death. In the middle of it there is an open 
communication with hell, by which the in- 
habitants are absorbed in their turns.” 

He conversed with many remarkable men, 
of whose condition in the world of spirits we 
have some curious revelations. “I have 
conversed with Melancthon, and questioned 
him concerning his state; but he was not 
willing to make any reply, wherefore I was 
informed of his lot by others. 

“They told me that he is in a fretted stone 
chamber, and in hell alternately ; and that in 
his.chamber he appears clad in a bear’s skin 
on account of the cold, and that such is the 
filth there that he does not admit those visi- 
tors from the world whom the repute of his 
name inspires with a desire of seeing him. 
He still speaks of faith alone, which in the 
world he was foremost in establishing.” 

He also spoke with Calvin and Luther. 
*Calvin was accepted in good society in 
heaven, because he was honest and made no 
disturbance. Luther is still in the world of 
spirits, between heaven and hell, where he 
sometimes undergoes great sufferings.” He 
conversed with Louis the Fourteenth, who, 


“while he lived in the world, worshipped the | 


Lord, read the Word, and acknowledged the 
Pope only as the head of the Church ; in con- 
sequence of which he has great dignity in the 
spiritual world, and governs the best society 
of the French nation.” This interview, 
Swedenborg adds, with great exactness, “ hap- 
pened in the year 1759, on the 13th day of 

ecember, about eight o’clock in the evening.” 
We cannot doubt the accuracy of an incident 
the date of which is given with such preci- 
sion: and, in considering the earthly career 
of the Grand Monarque, we are really glad to 
hear that he is so well off. 

There is a Jews’ quarter in the spiritual 
world. “They live in two cities, to which 
they are led after death. In these cities con- 
verted Jews are appointed over them, who 
admonish them not to speak disrespectfully 
of Christ, and punish those who persist in 
doing so. The streets of their cities are filled 
with mire up to the ankles, and their houses 
are full of filth, and so offensive to the smell 
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that none can approach them. In the spi- 
ritual world, as in the natural, they traffic in 
various articles, especially precious stones, 
which by unknown ways they procure for 
themselves from heaven, where precious 
stones exist in abundance. The reason of 
their trade in precious stones is, that they 
read the Word in its original language, and 
hold the sense of its letter sacred ; and pre- 
cious stones correspond to the sense of the 
letter of the Word.” 

Into the theological tenets of the New 
Jerusalem Church we are not inclined to 
enter. They are derived from the Sweden- 
borgian interpretations of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, founded on direct revelation. “Once,” 
says Swedenborg, “ Mary, the mother of God, 
passed by, and appeared clothed in white 
raiment.” She gave the author some infor- 
mation which we shall not quote. His ideas 
of a future state may be gathered from the 
preceding extracts. All those passages of 
scripture which are generally supposed to 
refer to the destruction of the world and the 
final judgment, must, according to him, be 
understood to mean the consummation of the 
Christian Church and the establishment of 
the New Jerusalem Church ; an event which 
he affirms was accomplished in the spiritual 
world in the year 1757. 

The extensive and long-continued belief 
commanded by the revelations and doctrines 
of Swedenborg is a fact so curious, that it 


has induced us to present these specimens to 
the reader, unattended by our comments or 
our opinions, 


CHIP. 


AN ELECTION BILL. 


A CorreEsPonDENnT has been good enough 
to forward to us a copy of the following 
extraordinary publican’s bill. It was sent to 
Sir Marcus S——, a candidate, by a publican 
after an election : 


to eating 16 frecholders for Sir Marcus 
above stairs at 3s, 3d. a head 
to eating eleven more below stairs and 
two clergymen after supper. : 
to six beds in one room and four in 
Father at 2 Guineas for every bed . 
23 horses in the yard all night at 13d. 
every one of them and for a Man 
watching them all night . a 
Breakfast and Tea next day for every 
one of them and as many as they 
brought with them as near as I can 
guess . ° . . ° . 
for Beer and Porter and Punch for the 
first Day and first night I am not 
sure but I think for 3 days and a half 
of the Election as little as I can call 
it and to be very exact is in all or 
thereabouts as near as I can guess . 
Shaving and dressing and cropping the 
heads off 24 freeholders for Sir 
Marcus at 13d. every one of them 
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and cheap enough God Noes . . @ 6 és 
in the name of Tinny Car 
Brian Garruty 
There is neither total nor date given to this 
delicate memorandum of costs and charges. 








THE GREAT HOTEL QUESTION. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

A German hotel I take to appear in three 
distinctive phases. There is, first, the water- 
ing-place hotel—let us say, the Gross-Herzog 
Albrect, at Saxe-Roulettenburg. 

It is the building in the little capital of the 
Duchy; for the Grand Duke never could 
raise money enough to finish his freestone 
palace on the Eselskopf-Platz, and lives 
chiefly at a shabby little hunting-lodge, in a 
forest, with turrets like pepper-boxes, and 
walls like those of a raised pie. Albrect- 
Maximilian the nineteenth— whose privy 
purse it would be emphatically filching trash 
to steal—derives a large portion of his revenue 
from the Gross-Herzog ; not, perhaps, from 
the actual hotel department of the establish- 
ment, but from certain succursal institutions 
under the same roof, to wit, the Kursaal ; 
comprising dancing, conversation, and read- 
ing saloons ; together with two gaily-deco- 
rated apartments, which you would take 
to be the most innocent chambers in the 
world, but which, nevertheless, lead straight 
down to—well, to the infernal regions ; for 
there are played the infernal games of the 
trente-et-quarante and roulette. Brauwer 
and nephew are the landlords of the hotel, 
and the lessees of the adjacent inferno ; and 
a very handsome royalty they pay to the 
nineteenth Albrect. I know we have some 
peers of the realm in England who are coal- 
merchants, and some deans and chapters not 
above receiving rents for the dens where 
thieves dwell; but I don’t think any member 
of our royal family has condescended to go 
snacks in the profits of a gambling-house yet. 

The Gross-Herzog needs be a splendid 
edifice, for it is the resort of the flower of 
Europe, both aristocratic and financial. About 
the month of August in every year, the most 
astonishing symptoms of ill-health begin to 
manifest themselves in families whose mem- 
bers have more money than they know what 
to do with, and doctors, with extraordinary 
unanimity, concur in recommending, as the 
certain and only cure, the famous baths of 
Saxe-Roulettenburg. The affection is quite 
cosmopolitan, being felt simultanequsly by 
blasé Russian nobles in the far north, who 
forthwith importune the Czar for an exeat 
to travel, and by nankeen-clad Planters, 
enervated by a long course of tobacco chew- 
ing and gin-cocktails in the recesses of the 
Old Dominion and South Carolina. No 
home Chalybeates can approach the medicinal 
virtues of Saxe-Roulettenburg ; so, hither 
they come, to the great pleasure and profit of 
Herren Brauwer and nephew, the increase 
of the grand ducal revenues ; and, through 
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him of course, though indirectly, the greater 
glory of the Germanic Confederation. 

I cannot help alluding to the annual 
August malady as curious. But the most 
curious thing of the whole is, that at the 
selfsame time all the chief rascals in Europe 
begin to feel ill too. I don’t mean the dirty, 
ragged, penniless rascals ; but the well-dressed 
scoundrels, with travelling carriages and 
cheque-books. They—who have no right to 
have any lungs at all, and have certainly no 
hearts—suddenly grow nervous about their 
respiratory organs, and they, too, are off 
to Roulettenburg. Then there is such a 
getting up-stairs with portmanteaus and 
carpet-bags in the Gross-Herzog ; such a play- 
ing of quadrille bands in the Kursaal ; such 
a rattling of rakes and turning of wheels in 
the gambling-rooms ; such laughing, flirting, 
dancing, dicing, duelling ; such a delightful 
salmagundi of pleasure, and elopement, and 
love, madness, Rhine-wine, swindling, squan- 
dering, lying, cigar-smoking, boar-hunting, 
landseape-sketching, and suicide, that you 
might fancy Vanity Fair, as the Pilgrim saw 
it, come again. Only, Christian does not come 
that way,and Hopeful has long since given 
up the place as a bad job. 

Looking at it in a purely hotel point of 
view, the Gross-Herzog leaves little to be de- 
sired. There are music-rooms, billiard-rooms, 
morning parlours, evening saloons. There 
are two amply-spread tables d’héte a-day ; 
the first at one o’clock in the afternoon, for 
the natives, who are early feeders ; the second 
at half-past five, for the foreigners. The fare 
is abundant and substantial : a little too sour 
in some instances, perhaps ; a little too greasy 
in others ; a little too powerfully smelling 
altogether. But there are a great many 
courses ; and, as long as you steer clear of the 
fish, and studiously avoid the pastry (which 
is cold shot in the guise of dough), and 
give the sauer-kraut a wide berth, you may 
fare sumptuously. For the Rhine wines are 
excellent, the fruits delicious, the meats 
tender and well-flavoured. You can get 
even beef. The bedrooms are light and 
airy; the waiters (though obstinately op- 
posed to washing) are civil and obliging ; and 
the head-waiter, or Herr Oberkeliner, is a 
majestic-looking man, with a ring on his 
thumb and a watch in his fob ;-of whom there 
is a tradition among the servants that he is a 
born baron, and who is so grave, so erudite 
in appearance, so metaphysically mysterious, 
that you would not be at all surprised if he 
were to turn out some day to be Professor 
Busschwigg of the University of Heligoland, 
and bring you a thesis on the non-existence 
of matter instead of your bill. 

One feels inclined to go with Mr. Albert 
Smith to the full tether of his advocacy of 
German hotels, at least, while the bathing 
season at the Gross-Herzog lasts. I know no 
French hotel that can at all compare with it 
for cheerful elegance. This is the life I lead 
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there. I have a spacious chamber in an airy 
corridor, not too high up. ‘The furniture of 
my room is handsome, but substantial. I 
have a big bed with an eider-down quilt 
{they don’t give you the regular German 
doubled feather-bed at the G. H.) ; there are 
pictures on the walls, representing subjects full 
of the sly, obese, rather cruel-humour, which 
distinguishes the Teutons — schoolmasters 
discovering boys robbing orchards ; old ladies 
dragging out hussars by the ear from under 
the kitchen-dresser ; trouts and pikes faceti- 
ously angling for human sportsmen ; elephants 
sportively overturning their howdahsand play- 


fully kneeling on their drivers. The Germans | 


like these snug little practical jokes. Wherever 
I go about the hotel, there is music ; a brass 
band on the terrace, a blind clarionet-player 
at the back of the house; a harp and violin 
in the court-yard, and half-a-dozen piano- 
fortes in as many private sitting-rooms. A 
waiter off duty is practising the accordion in 
a summer-house ; and a white-capped cook, 
whose hour of returning to penal fires is 
not yet come, is leaning out of a window, 
gravely whistling a motivo from the first 
Walpurgis Night. There is music on all 


sides, from the horn of the omnibus conductor, 
executing a lively fantasia as the ramshackle 
old vehicle sets off for the railway-station ; 
from that solemn, pudgy little boy who is 
sitting on a doorstep and composedly thwack- 
ing a tambourine instead of going to school ; 


from the two carpenters who are sawing 
beams in a half-finished house, and who 
suddenly knock off work, place their arms 
round one-another’s necks, strike A natural 
with a tuning-fork, and break out into a 
“trinklied,” singing first and second with ad- 
mirable correctness ; and when the duet is con- 
cluded returning to their labour, as if choral- 
carpentry were the most natural thing in the 
world. Were my tympanum sensitive enough 
I might hear, I dare say, the stout-ankled, 
fubsy, ruddy, yellow-haired, German maidens 
singing in chorus as they wash their linen in 
the little river Knaster ; the Lifeguardsmen 
of his Impecuniosity, the Grand Duke, growl- 
ing forth bass ballads as they black their 
jack-boots ; nay, even the melancholy-winding 
cor-de-chasse of his Impecuniosity’s chief 
jager, as the Grand Ducal hunting-party set 
forth from the Schloss in the forest to track 
the wild boar. They say his Impecuniosity 
makes five hundred a-year by consigning his 
hams to the English market. 

Surely Germany is the Own Home of 
music. The bells at the horses’ collars, the 
snufi-boxes, the clocks, the children’s toys ; 
al] play some tune or other. All the people 
—save the deaf and dumb—sing and 
whistle ; and, as for the birds, I never heard 
the feathered choristers to so much ad- 
vantage in any other part of the continent. 
The hours I have passed in Germany, lying 
on my back, under a tree, and listening to the 
birds ;—the pounds of tobacco I have smoked 
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[Conduete’ by 
for the sake of the skylarks; the castles I 
have built in the air; the bottles of Hock- 
heimer I have drunk in the morning because 
I have heard the nightingale the night before 
—Are not these all written in the Book of 
Pleasant Memories —the book clasped, 
locked, sprucely bound, gilt-edged, that stands 
side by side in the mind’s library, with the 


| great black book of things that should never 


have been. 

Back to the Gross-Herzog: a week there 
will chase away all your splenetic humours; 
be they as numerous as an Englishman’s 
in a French vaudeville. I have described 
my chamber. In the morning I take my 
walk into the delightful country, and 
watch the blue smoke of my cigar, curling 


land eddying in relief against the great 
|black belt of forest in the distance. 


Then 
I join the early crowd of promenaders at the 
Marguérite Fontaine, and wish I were 
Lavater, or Gall, or Spurzheim, that I might 
found some arguments upon the wondrous 
countenances in every variety of grimace 
that are swallowing the abominable ferrugi- 
nous water at the hot-springs. Heaven help 
us! What mountebanks we are! How we 
eatch at the frailest straw of an excuse to be 
able to indulge in our pet vices. I do believe 
that if I had a well, and could contrive to 
keep a constant stock of rusty keys in it, or any 
other substance that would make the water 
permanently nasty; if I could afford to 
build a neat ridotto, casino, kursaal near it, 
with every appliance for flirting, leg-shaking, 
and gambling, and hire a quack to write a 
pamphlet about the medicinal virtues of my 
spring, I—or you—or Jack Pudding yonder, 
would have as crowded a gathering, as the 
Gross-Herzog attracts every year. Yes, and 
the people will know me to be a humbug, and 
the pamphlet a lie, and the rusted iron water 
a blind; but they will come and make my 
fortune all the same. That fellow who used 
to sell straws with seditious songs in the 
good old Sidmouth and Castlereagh times, was 
a philosopher. Dear me, sell us but one 
blade of morality, one little ear of pious 
chickweed, and we will accept a whole stack 
of wickedness—free gratis. When I see the 
pure-minded aristocracy gambling for dear 
life at German spas, under sanitary pretences, 
I think of the straws and _ the sedition. 

During the rest of my day I behold 
Palsy, ogling under pink bonnets ; barége mus- 
lins flirting with scoundrelism in lacquered 
moustaches ; eighty years andeighty thousand 
pounds in a Bath chair, besieged by a fortune- 
hunter ; your tailor with a valet-de-chambre 
and a courrier ; your wife’s milliner in ruby 
velvet; the English peerage punting for 
half-crowns ; blacklegs running on errands 
for duchesses ; ballet-dancers making Russian 
— greater slaves than their own serfs ; 

rench actresses enjoying more of the 
revenues of Lord Muffineer’s broad acres than 
would furnish marriage-portions for all his 


































daughters ; French feuilletonistes living at 
the rate of two thousand a-year, and trying to 
believe that they have it; English bar- 
risters persuading others that the fatigue 
of the practice (which they never had) has 
rendered the baths of Saxe-Roulettenburg 
essential to their health ; dissenting dowagers 
finding the chances of the rouge and the 
| noir superior in excitement to the sermons 
of the inspired Habakkuk Goosecall of 
Tiglath-Pilesar chapel—these are the sights 
| and people you see at the Gross-Herzog. 
You sit opposite to them at the table-d’hdte 
and their contemplation is more nourishing 
than the five-and-twenty courses. What a 
delightful, wicked masquerade it is. What is 
the Grand Opera with its débardeurs, hus- 
sars, titis, vivandiéres, cossacks, Robinson 
| Crusoes, Incroyables and Pierrats, in com- 
parison with this travestie ? 
| One word before leaving the naughty 
little place. Is the Gross-Herzog comtort- 
able? On my word, I think very few people 
have ever taken the trouble to ask even 
themselves that question. There is such a 
continuous round of amusing folly, gaiety, 
and excitement ; you lose and win so much 
money; you fall in love (or out of it) so 
| often, that you have really no time to inquire 
whether the doors and windows are properly 
fastened ; whether the chimneys smoke, or 
the sheets are well aired. For the same 
reason, although Herren Brauwer and nephew 
stick it on very heavily in the bill, no one 
cares to dispute the items. What does it 
matter to Captain Flash, who has just won 
eighteen hundred Napoleons, whether he has 
been charged two florins for a bottle of 
| Cognac or six? Especially, how does it concern 
the captain, should he be charged even ten 
florins for the same, when, after an unlucky 
nightat rouge, in which he has lost all, he has 
been obliged to borrow Captain Raff’s passport 
and run away to Frankfort, without paying 
his bill at all? No definite judgment can 
be passed on the degree of comfort attain- 
able at the Gross-Herzog; for nobody 
stops there in winter-time. It is believed 
that Brauwer and nephew go to Paris 
where they dine at the Café de Paris, an 
i themselves off as Moldo-Wallachian 
aywodes. The Kursaal is deserted, the 
natives break in upon the table-d’héte, and 
in revenge for the French cookery of the 
season, hold Saturnalia of cabbage-soup and 
suet-puddings ; the croupiers practice the 
flute, and the waiters play at roulette for 
silbergroschen and button-moulds. My friend 
Niggerlegge, formerly of the Buffs, who has 
lived over the tobacconist’s shop in the 
Boodelstrasse at Saxe-Roulettenburg for ten 
years, and makes three pounds a-week the 
year round at rouge (the only income, in 
fact, that the worthy man has to live on), 
Niggerlegge tells me that, if a chance tra- 
veller alights at the Gross-Herzog in the 
winter-time, the waiters fall upon and em- 
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brace him, the Life- Guardsmen at the 
palace present arms to him as he passes ; 
the band serenade him; and the ober- 
kellner lets him have for a florin a-day the 
gorgeous suite of apartments occupied during 
the autumn by oe Serene Highness the 
Dowager Duchess Betsy-J ane of Bavaria. It 
is something to sleep in a Grand Duchess’s 
bed ; but then it costs you some six florins 
a-day in fuel to keep the enormous rooms at 
anything like a comfortable temperature. 
The second class of German hotels are 
found in the towns, not the watering 
places. The hotel of Der Kénig von 
Cockaign may be in the ancient German 
town of Lieberschweinsgarten. It is on the 
Dom-Platz—that ancient, gloomy, jagged- 
paved expanse, hemmed in by tall, frowning, 
many casemented houses, and dominated by 
the old cathedral—like a tall carved cabinet in 
stone, which was built, as the legends tell, by 
Frederick the Wicked, assisted of course by 
the devil, and will never be finished till the 
Lust-Berg — that lofty mound outside the 
town, cast there one night by Satan in a 
frolicsome mood—tumbles bodily into the 
river Schnappsundwasser. The Konig von 
Cockaign—who is depicted on a swinging sign 
in the costume of a landsknecht in complete 
armour, with a tremendously rubicund nose, 
and mounted on a white charger like a ram- 
pant beer-barrel—is, goodness knows, how 
many centuries old. Walter Biber, the land- 
lord’s father, kept it in the time of the French 
invasion, when it was sacked by a disorderly 
squad of republican grenadiers. It looks 
as if it could stand a stout siege now. 
Walter Biber’s grandfather entertained the 
Elector of Hanover there, on his way to 
England, to assume the crown. ‘There, it is 
said, the great Guelph ate the last bad oyster 
which was to pass his royal lips in Vaterland. 
Walter Biber’s great grandfather may have 
lodged Wallenstein in his rambling old inn, 
and have been threatened by Max Piccolo- 
mini with the loss of his ears for bringing 
him an extortionate bill. Walter Biber keeps 
the Kénig himself now. He is a villain. He 
is a fat, scowling, shock-headed old man with 
a face covered with warts, a cap with a green 
shade, and a wash-leather waistcoat. He isa 
widower, and childless. He had a nephew 
once (all German hotel-keepers have nephews) 
young Fritz Mingelwurzel, his sister’s son. 
This youth offending him, ona disputed ques- 
tion of over-cheating a traveller, he formally 
renounced and disinherited him, to the 
extent of refusing him bread, salt, a feather- 
bed, beer and tobacco, which are the sacra- 
mental elements of German hospitality ; and, 
after deprivation of which, nothing can be 
done. More than this, he complained of him 
to the senate of the town; and Fritz, being 
very unpopular with the burghers, and too 
popular with the burghers’ wives, the con- 
script fathers of Lieberschweinsgarten forth- 
with picked a German quarrel with him 
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(which is about equivalent to a Welsh jury 
finding a man guilty of forgery because he 
can’t drink nine quarts of ale at a sitting), 
and solemnly banished him the town. Young 
Fritz—who had a pretty fortune of his own 
in Marks banco—went to Strasburg ; where he 
plunged into the delirious dissipation of that 
Alsatian capital, to the extent of spend- 
ing all his Marks banco among the breweries 
and the broom-girls. Thenhe went to play 
the violin, for a livelihood, in a theatre at 
Brussels, and then he went to the assistant 
architect of the cathedral of his native town— 
whose name I need not mention, your ears be- 
ing polite. So Walter Biber keeps the Konig 
von Cockaign all to himself, and sits in his 
musty little counting-house, like a son of 
Arachne—a big, bloated, cruel, morose spider 
—-spinning his webs of rechnungs, or hotel bills, 
for unoffending travellers day after day. 

The house is one big, lumbering, furniture- 
crowded nest of low-ceilinged parlours and 
bed-rooms, like cells in an ante-diluvian bee- 
hive. The beds surpass in size and clum- 
siness the English four-posters, on which Mr. 
Albert Smith pours out so many vials of 
wrath. As to the furniture, it is so heavy, 
clumsy, close-packed, impossible to move ; 
that you are compelled to thread a winding 
labyrinth between chairs, tables, sofas, and 
cabinets, before you can accomplish the 
journey to bed. When you do reach that 
great mausoleum of Morpheus, you are stifled 
beneath an immense feather-bed, in addi- 
tion to the one you lie on; when you lay 
your head on the pillow, surging billows 
sprayed with feathers rise on either side of 
you, and engulf you; and there you lie, 
panting, stewing, seething, frittering into 
an oleaginous nonentity as Geoffrey Crayon’s 
uncle—that bold dragoon—did in the inn 
at Antwerp. Youdon’t sleep. I should like 
to see you try it. First, you are asphix- 
iated; then, you have incipient apoplexy. 
Afterwards, you have the uight-mare. The 
Kénig von Cockaign, in his full suit of 
armour comes and sits on your chest, and 
scorches you with his red nose. Then 
Frederick the Wicked brings the dome of 
the cathedral, and claps it on your head, 
searing your eyeballs meanwhile with red-hot 
knitting-needles, Walter Biber sitting at the 
foot of the bed, all the time, chanting the 
rechnung of the hideous morrow to you, to 
the tune of the Dead March in Saul. The 
rats, the ghosts in white, the vampire bats, 
the spiders in the bed-curtains, and the ten 
thousand unbidden, unseen guests in brown 
oa coats, who do not smell of attar of roses, 

ut who feast upon your carcase, and suck 
your blood, need scarcely be mentioned ; they 
are part of the bill of fare of the Kénig von 
Cockaign. Confound the King of Cockaigne! 

The charges are abominable, the cooking 
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intolerable, the waiters sleepy and clumsy. 
There is an odour of stale tobacco smoke 
in the very bread. The beer is sour and 
mawkish. There is nothing to read in the 
coffee-room except a Lieberschweinsgartener 
Zeitung three weeks old, and printed on 
paper that we would not wrap a pound of 
mutton candles in at home. The wine is 
inferior vinegar, bottled to be a standing 
libel on the Rhine and the Moselle. There 
is a hideous old woman with a beard, per- 
petually peeling carrots under the gateway. 
She ought to be in one of Gerard Dow’s 
pictures, where she would be at home; but, 
in the flesh, she is unbearable. There are 
two-score repetitions of theold women crouch- 
ing under red umbrellas at the base of the 
cathedral-wall, with monstrous cabbages, and 
radishes like yams for sale. If you dispute 
Walter Biber’s hotel-charges, he threatens you 
with the Polizei-Bureau, and half hints that 
you are a political refugee recently escaped 
from Spandau. You have been told that in 
cases of extortion you can appeal to the 
burgomaster. The burgomaster is Walter 
Biber’s uncle. Perhaps the senate will pick 
a German quarrel with you. You make 
haste to pay the accursed rechnung (after 
having changed a five-pound note at a Jew 
banker, who swindles you out of about 
eleven per cent. for variations of exchange, 
pestiferates you with garlic, and calls you 
“my lord”) and make haste to escape from 
Lieberschweinsgarten, with a firm resolve 
never to visit it again. 

Of the third class of German hotels I am 
not qualified to speak, inasmuch as T have 
never been in any of them. From Mr. Albert 
Smith’s account of the Drei Mohren—the 
Three Moors—at Augsburg, it is an hostelry 
which, however deficient in comfort, must 
approach perfection in the cellar department. 
Only listen to the recital of only a few 
of the wines which are in bottle, of 
prime quality and in first-rate condition. 
At the Drei Mohren you can have Schloss 
Saalecker, Oberingelheimer Walpazheimer- 
Kirchwein, Drachenfelser Drachenblut, Lieb- 
fraumilch, Cantenac de la Domaine du 
Prieuré, Grand Larose du Baron Sarget 
Beethman, Muscat de Rivesaltes, St. Perrey 
mousseux, Soleras generoso, Canariensekt von 
Teneriffe, Witle Constantia von Liwenhof, 
Roode Groote Constantia von Cloote (a ter- 
rible Turk of a wine, I should think, this), 
Erlauer-Magyar Korona-bor, Neczmély, Re- 
fosco d’Isola, Aleatico di Ponte a Marino, 
Est Est Est di Montefiascone (the well-known 
ecclesiastical neat wine), Falernum Calenum, 
Calabria di diamante, Lwadia von Heraclia 
bei Athen, Cypro-Zoopi, Tenedos Leucophrys, 
and Vinum sanctum Bethlehemitanum! I 
long for an opportunity to put the promises 
of the Three Moors to the test. 
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